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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Government have held the Whitechapel 
seat by a reduced majority, and they are 
entitled to get what comfort they can from 
the fact that Lord Passfield’s Palestine blunders 
were explained away in time to save them in a 


largely Jewish constituency. 


The one point in favour of a Coalition—for 
that is what it comes to—is that it honestly 
the fact that no party has a majority, and 


In Parliament the 
week has been quiet, and political discussion 
within the House and without has centred round 
the proposal for a new National Government. 


that the ordinary machinery of party government, 
by which political institutions in this country are 
worked, has broken down. 
stances, when any Government can be thrown 
out any day between tea and dinner, British 
liberty is obviously safe, but precious little else. 


In such circum- 


But a Coalition in which none are for a party 
and all are for the State, means in fact a Govern- 
ment in which every party gives up its principles 
and bargains away its beliefs for the sake of office. 
Such a Government would be not more strong, 
but less strong than a party Government in which 
men of the same party disagree, 
particular courses, but agree on general principles ; 


indeed, on 
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and since it would deprive the nation of any 
alternative, it would simply wreck the recognized 
system altogether. 


Mr. Thomas was entitled to think Mr. Bennett’s 
preference proposals humbug, but as a Minister 
of the Crown, and more particularly as the 
Minister responsible for Dominion affairs, he was 
certainly not entitled to say so in public. Mr. 
Bennett replied effectively, but, considering the 
provocation, very civilly. 


Actually, the public are likely to take the view 
that the humbug was on the other side. A great 
parade was made of the British Government 
coming to the Imperial Conference with an open 
mind, ready to consider any and every proposal 
for the common good. In fact they relied on 
the R 101 to dazzle the Dominions with hopes of 
better communications, side-tracked the economic 
discussions, and talked vaguely about import 
boards, while Messrs. Snowden and Graham 
stumped the country making Cobdenite speeches. 
If that is not humbug it is difficult to say what is. 


The criticism in these notes last week of Mr. 
Baldwin’s defence of the Old Gang was followed 
a few days later by Mr. Austin Hopkinson’s 
remarks to the same effect in the December 
Nineteenth Century. But in this case the echo 
is louder than the original voice, for while I 
contented myself with mentioning two who should 
be retained, Mr. Hopkinson definitely indicates 
three who ought to go. 


Actually he mentions no names, but his first (as 
the acrostic-makers would say) is evidently Jix. 
There has been some speculation in the clubs 
whether his second is Sir Worthington-Evans or 
Sir P. Cunliffe-Lister; one rude commentator 
suggested it might be both, but after all they 
cannot very well be Siamese Twins. Mr. 


Harrison’s third victim is Mr. Winston Churchill. . 


The late Chancellor of the Exchequer is indeed 
a difficulty. One is never quite sure if he is an 
asset or a liability. On the whole I have usually 
regarded him as an asset, if only for his courage, 
and have been inclined to back him once more 
for a place—but not as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


The truth is, I suppose, that Mr. Churchill 
writes and speaks so well that one is apt to 
forget that he thinks so little, and on purely 
superficial and conventional lines. Unluckily 
this seems to be an inherent defect, for he 
has told us frankly that he knew nothing 
when he went to Harrow, and little more when 
he left; but he has thrown away the great and 
manifest advantage of not being educated, which 
is that a man is able to think for himself without 
text-book inhibitions. 


The demand by the Leader of a party for a 
free hand in the choice of his Ministers is 
incompatible with the existence of a Shadow 
Cabinet while that party is in Opposition, for in 
practice he is bound to fill at any rate the major 
posts from those who form this body. Such 
being the case, promotion to Cabinet rank simply 
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becomes a question of seniority, and as in these 
democratic days politicians are a notorioysj 
long-lived race it would seem that youth has no 
chance at all. 


Personally, I consider that the Shadow Cabing 
is an entirely unnecessary modern innovation, | 
do not recollect that the greatest leaders of the 
Opposition, such as Fox and Disraeli, ever hag 
recourse to such an institution, and few Premiers 
of the first rank would care to be so hampered 
in their choice of colleagues as they must needs 
be if they have previously leant upon a body of 
this nature. 


The task of disciplining an Opposition, and 
of deciding who is to speak for the party in 
debate, belongs to the office of Chief Whip, and 
that of leading to the Leader. In short, the 
Shadow Cabinet is at the best redundant, while 
at the worst it is, like a council of war, the last 
refuge of a timid or incompetent commander who 
does not know his own mind, and wants it made 
up for him. 


It is amusing to see the way in which a section 
of the Press has heralded the railway directors’ 
proposal to reduce their fees as an act of 
sacrifice,’”” and a gesture’’ to the trade 
unions. While the rank and file of railway 
employees, as well as the relatively small number 
of highly paid officers, are engaged on a whole 
time job, a seat on the Board represents only 
one aspect of a railway director’s activities, and only 
one source of his income. I presume that I shall 
not be accused of militant socialism if I point 
out that there is a difference between the “‘ sacri. 
fice’? made by a director who waives part of 
the £1,000 or £1,500 a year which he receives 
for sitting on the Board of one of the companies 
with which he is connected, and the genuine 
sacrifice made by the adult employee who is 
being asked to accept a minimum wage of 385. 
a week. 


It has not escaped comment that while the 
London, Midland and Scottish directors, who are 
the highest paid, propose to reduce their fees by 
25 per cent.—a reduction which, I understand, 
will come into force by the beginning of next 
year—the directors of the other companies have 
put forward no concrete proposals, contenting 
themselves with the statement that these will be 
laid before stockholders at the annual meetings. 
Why they should adopt this procedure, when they 
can propose reducing the wages of their employees 
without first submitting the case to the stock 
holders, seems to require some explanation. 
Incidentally, the meetings will not be held until 
the end of February. 


It should also be remembered that if the 
railway companies could enforce their proposed 
wage reductions, the directors, who hold a quale 
fying amount of stock, would recover in the shape 


of higher dividends at least part of their reduction 


in fees. In this connexion, it is important ® 
bear in mind that while every additional sovereign 
in receipts produces only about an extra fowf 
shillings in net earnings, every pound sa 

on the wages bill represents an addition of twenty 


shillings to net revenue. 
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An extraordinary example of the futility of 
Committees is provided by the body which has 
heen enquiring into capital punishment. Half 
the Committee has disagreed with the other half, 
and resigned. The remainder would like to 
abolish harging, but has either not got the 
courage of its convictions or is not sure it is 
right, and proposes to suspend the capital penalty 
for five years, just to see what happens. 


With all respect to the Committee, or what 
remains of it, I am not sure that they or their 
recommendation (or recommendations) matter 
very much. There is no chance of Parliament 
passing them; and what is more important is 
that you must first catch your murderer before 
you even try him, let alone hang him. Since the 
police rules were altered two years ago the num- 
ber of cases in which no arrest has been made 
has become uncomfortably numerous. 


There is nothing whatever to be said against 
the personal character of Sir Isaac Isaacs, a 
Jewish Australian lawyer of high reputation, 
who has been appointed Governor-General of 
the Commonwealth on the recommendation 
of Mr. Scullin. But the change in the method of 
appointment is in fact revolutionary. Instead 
of an independent umpire being appointed in 
London, the office of Governor-General will 
become in fact a gift from the Dominion Premier 
of the day. 


There have been many occasions in the past 
when a Governor-General of wide experience in 
another part of the world has been able privately 
and unostentatiously to advise a State or Dominion 
Premier, or to help him round an awkward 
political corner, by the mere fact that as an out- 
sider his motives could not be suspected. It is 
obvious that a local Governor-General who owes 
his job to an old friend in the Dominion itself will 
be in a radically different position. In effect, 
he will be the servant of the man who appoints 
him, and care will have to be taken that he is 
not dismissed with a change of Ministry. 


The correspondence between the Anglican 
Bishop and the Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool 
fevives in an acute form the dormant controversy 
a to the Roman attitude towards mixed 
marriages. It is alleged on the one side that 
Roman priests have pronounced the children of 
mixed marriages contracted outside the Roman 
Church to be illegitimate; and this grave charge 
has been met by the statement that the Roman 
Archbishop ‘* cannot believe any priest would be 
% ignorant and foolish.”’ 


So far so good; Dr. Downey is a gentleman, 
a scholar, and incidentally a writer of some 
fepute on controversial subjects. As such he 
Must be presumed to have weighed his words 
‘arefully. But it is possible, of course, that he 
may have been misinformed, or ignorant of the 
facts; and the specific instance which the Angli- 
can Bishop has submitted in reply at least seems 
© suggest that some Roman priests have been 

iciently ignorant and foolish to take up a 
position which their own Archbishop informs 

to be untenable. 


Now that the matter has been publicly raised, 
and is no longer a question of merely personal 
discussion between two eminent ecclesiastics, it 
will obviously have to be fought out to the end. 
It is an unpleasant business, but Dr. Downey 
has promised to investigate a case which is 
alleged to have occurred in his own archdiocese. 
If he can refute the Anglican Bishop’s charges, he 
is entitled to a withdrawal and apology. If he 
cannot, he would seem to have no alternative but 
to discipline, and if possible educate, his clergy. 


In ordinary circumstances, the persistent 
rumour that the Government intend to appoint 
Lord Gorell as Viceroy of India would be re- 
garded as a foolish if not malicious joke. Bad 
as their record is, I can hardly suppose them 
guilty of a blunder of this kind. The Daily Herald 
asks why a Socialist peer should not be appointed. 
The answer is simple and, one would suppose, 
obvious. No Socialist peer is suitable; and with 
the single exception of Lord Parmoor, now 
incapacitated by age from going to India, the 
least suitable Socialist peer of all is Lord Gorell. 


Lord Irwin once wrote a ‘ Life of John Keble ’; 
Lord Gorell has written ‘ Babes in the African 
Wood.’ His other distinctions include the 
Presidency of the Royal Society of Teachers and 
of the National Council for Combating Venereal 
Diseases; both, no doubt, estimable bodies. But 
I may be forgiven for thinking that neither gives 
sufficient experience for governing an Empire. 


I suspect Lord Camrose of a sense of humour. 
In an article on the Daily Telegraph and its aims 
last Monday, he remarked at large that “‘ the 
modern newspaper must needs be a miracle of 
daily selection and compression.’’ The sentiment 
is irreproachable. But was it accident or design 
that placed in the next column an exposé of 
the way in which the sensational Sunday papers 
had magnified a cross-channel trip of Mr. 
Montagu Norman’s into something like a crisis 
of international finance ? 


In that case, as in too many others, the 
miracle was not of selection and compression, but 
of expansion and exaggeration to the point of 
complete distortion. There has been far too 
much of this sort of thing lately, and it is by 
no means the only fault of the contemporary 
Press. There is also a type of daily journal 
which seems to be produced by the trivial for 
the trivial, and to result in a bad magazine 
instead of a good newspaper. 


Nobody, of course, expects a daily newspaper, 
which is a fight against the clock all the time, 
to contain final judgments on every grave prob- 
lem *of politics and philosophy. But it is, I 
think, reasonable to expect that it should have 
a rational scale of values and treat serious matters 
seriously. That is precisely where the sensational 
Press fails, and to judge from the comments I 
hear in train and omnibus, even the public that 
buys it has a sneaking contempt for its attitude. 
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“INDIA AND THE FEDERAL IDEA 


HE Government has no luck at all with con- 
ferences, and that in spite of its obvious pre- 
dilection for them. The Naval Conference, 
on the success of which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
staked so much, failed through insufficient pre- 
paration; the shadow of the R 1o1 was over the 
Imperial Conference, even had there been no 
nigger, in the shape of Mr. Snowden, in the wood- 
pile ; and now whatever chances of success are pos- 
sessed by the Round Table Conference are in no 
way due to the statesmanship of the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues. We allude, of course, to those 
proposals for a federated India, which are at the 
present moment the only practicable suggestions 
that have yet been put forward. 

At the same time, it is clear that the principle of 
federation alone will not serve to bring peace to 
India; indeed, unless the details are very carefully 
worked out, it may bring a sword. In the first 
place, is federation to be on the Australian or the 
Canadian pattern? That is to say, are the consti- 
tuent States to have all power that is not specific- 
ally vested by Act of Parliament in the federal 
government, or is the latter to control everything 
save a few minor matters that are left to the States ? 
Then, again, it is clear that there will have to be 
certain subjects reserved to the Crown, that is to 
say to Whitehall; and this introduces a complica- 
tion unknown in any other federal system in the 
world. Even a federated India would not be a 
sovereign State according to international law, 
while a mere confederacy would have all the dis- 
advantages and none of the advantages both of 
federation and of the existing order. 

There must also be taken into consideration that 
bugbear of all federal unions, the right of seces- 
sion. In the United States of America the problem 
was only solved after a long and bloody civil war, 
and in such of the Latin-American republics as 
have adopted the federal system it is a continual 
source of trouble. Even in the British Empire the 
question is by no means an academic one. Western 
Australia is at this very moment contemplating 
secession from the Commonwealth; the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada from time to time threaten 
to take the same step with regard to that; 
Dominion ; and the Union of South Africa is never 
very far from a secessionist movement in Natal. 
If such things are possible in States where differ- 
ence of race, language, and religion do not go 
very deep, it requires no great imagination to con- 
jecture what may happen in India. 

We state these criticisms of the federal idea, not 
because we believe it to be fundamentally unsound, 
and still less because, as certain organs of opinion 
in India have alleged, we are out to wreck the 
Round Table Conference. What, in our opinion, 
is needed above everything else is clear thinking, 
and particularly is this necessary if the solution 
is to be a federal one. In short, it will be essential 
that the powers of the Crown, of the federal 
authority, and of the individual States shall be 
defined with a precision that does not admit of 
misunderstanding. ‘We do not say that even in 
these circumstances the scheme will be a success, 
for we still have an open mind, but unless this is 
done disaster will be the inevitable result. 

In the meantime it is obvious that the discus- 
sions must be continued in the calmest possible 
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atmosphere. The problem is not one for the 
passions, but for the intellect, and in this light we 
trust that it will continue to be regarded by the 


vast majority of people both in this country ang 
in India. 


THE “‘ SATURDAY ” LITERARY 
COMPETITIONS 


HE report: of the judge on the first of the 

larger literary competitions inaugurated by 

the Saturpay REVIEW some weeks ago, 
which will be found on another page of this issue, 
will probably be read with interest by more than 
the actual competitors. These contests were 
designed to furnish some indication of the con. 
structive and critical ability of the new generation 
that has not, so far, received recognition; and jt 
may now be stated that they arose directly out 
of a fortuitous coincidence. An editor’s postbag 
is large, and it often furnishes an undesigned 
comment on current thought ; and among the many 
letters which reached this office, two separate 
streams were easily distinguished. On the one 
hand, there were continual complaints from men 
who had reached an assured position that the 
younger people could not write, could not think, 
would not trouble to do their work properly, and 
were, in a word, altogether degenerate and only 
fit to be damned. On the other hand, there were 
continual complaints from the younger aspirants 
that writers who had arrived had nothing further 
to say, but that they monopolized all the space; 
that names which had once stood for something 
now said nothing in particular at excessive length; 
and finally that old men never died and young 
men never got a chance. 

Editors, like priests, in virtue of their office, 
believe only part of what they are told in the con 
fessional-box; but these two streams of thought 
did seem to furnish material for investigation. 
Everybody knows.of famous or successful authors 
who repeat a profitable trick until the public 
sickens of them or death mercifully puts a full 
stop to these activities ; everybody hears sad stories 
of frustrated genius mouldering away, if not in 
a garret, at least in obscurity. The rising genera 
tion admits, in moments of candour, that it has 
its faults; but it seemed reasonable to suppose 
that there are as good fish in the sea as evét 
came out, and we decided to throw our line with 
a little judicious bait at the end, and to see what 
happened. 

The response has been immediate and large, and 
the judge has claimed (and received) our cole 
miseration. We have discovered, as we antic 
pated, a number of people in whom desire to write 
outruns the performance; but we have @ 
discovered a number who are capable of carrying 
on the torch of English literature and thought 
worthily and successfully. The entries have beet 
more than sufficient to induce us to carry thes 
competitions further; for they have proved, what 
we suspected at the start, that the assumption 
degeneracy was mere idle talk. The young a 
never so good as the old until they have p 
themselves, but given the chance they prove 


| selves the equals of their fathers. _— 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT’S FIRST 
YEARS IN ENGLAND—I* 


By Hector BoLirHo 


RINCE ALBERT had visited England twice 
Pieter he came here to be the Consort of the 

young Queen. The first time was in 1836, when 
he sailed down the green Rhine on the way to 
England, carrying his English grammar book with 
him, and improving his conversation by talking to 
any stray Englishmen he met. 

William the Fourth saw in the visit the 
completion of the great Coburg plan—the ambition 
of Leopold of Belgium to place the members 
of his family in all the Courts of Europe. ‘‘ Why 
should the King keep you, a white little slavey,’’ wrote 
Leopold to Princess Victoria—the King who had never 
“spent a sixpence for your existence.” 

So Prince Albert came in spite of the King, and the 
Princess found him to be the fairest Prince in Europe. 
He was seventeen—duty and virtue shone in his face. 
The Prince came with his brother Ernst, and when 
they arrived at Kensington Palace, Victoria saw in 
them the ‘‘ most delightful young people . . . very 
amiable, very kind and good, and extremely merry, 
just as young people should be.’’ 

She sat on‘ a sofa with Albert, turning over draw- 
ings. She danced with him and she walked with him, 
and after all three had displayed their talents upon 
the pianoforte, she agreed that Albert was ‘‘ extremely 
handsome, which Ernst certainly is not.’’ She wrote 
jolly letters to her uncle and she confided in him that 
she was in every way delighted ‘‘ with the prospect 
of great happiness . . . in the person of dear Albert 
... he possesses every quality that could be desired 
to make me perfectly happy.”’ 

Albert was already incapable of showing emotion, 
even if he felt it. The dreamy boy who had pasted 
pictures upon the walls of the summer-house in the little 
Coburg garden was buried long ago. Leopold and 
Stockmar and his tutor had given him an armour of 
self-discipline, and in it he was unbending. His 
manners were perfect, but they were cold. 

With Victoria it was different. Was she not half 
a Georgian? She loved life, she loved dancing, she 
loved the entertainments and the colour of existence. 
Still, the unbending boy amused her and delighted her. 
He “ always used to have some fun and some clever, 
witty answer at breakfast.’’ When he went from her, 
she was almost in love. She “ cried bitterly, very 
bitterly’? on the last morning before -they went away. 

She had done her best to entertain him. But he 
yawned at night because he never could stay up late 
without feeling sleepy. He found the King’s levee 
long and fatiguing and it was a little tiresome having 
to stay up till two o’clock for a concert, after he 
had dined at Court. He wrote to his stepmother : 
“You can well imagine that I had many hard battles 
to fight against sleepiness during these late enter- 
tainments.’? He did not say more than that he thought 
Victoria ‘‘ very amiable.’’ 

Next year Victoria became Queen. She escaped 
from the discipline of her mother to her ‘‘ excellent 
Lord Melbourne ’’ and to the Duke of Wellington, who 
was ‘very dear and nice’’ to her. The ambitious 
Coburgs had made somebody greater than themselves : 
she made her own life and she chose her own advisers. 
In the first year, her freedom made her afraid of 

i Her escape only showed her the difficulties 
and responsibilities that might come with marriage, and 


* The first of a series of four articles, based on hitherto 

Unpublished letters preserved in the archives in Coburg. 

letters were written by Prince Albert to his brother, 

later Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg. The writer thanks 

the present Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha for permitting him 

to read and quote from the letters. [Copyright reserved in 
all countries. 


when her uncle in Brussels pressed her and while he 
trained Albert’s' mind to the idea of the English 
wedding, Victoria recoiled a little and wrote : ‘‘Though 
all the reports of Albert are most favourable and 
though I have little doubt I shall like him. . . still 
one can never answer beforehand for feelings, and I 
may not have the feeling for him which is requisite 
to ensure happiness. I may like him as a friend, 
and as a cousin, and as a brother, but not more; and 
should this be the case (which is unlikely) I am very 
anxious that it should be understood that I am not 
guilty of any breach of promise, for I never gave 
any.”’ 

Her cousins were coming to England and she 
wanted to be quite certain that Albert knew ‘‘ that 
there is no engagement between us.”’ 

There had grown up in her a ‘ great repugnance 
to change ’’ her position. Freedom was a new and 
jolly experience, in spite of its responsibilities, and she 
was not inclined to seek new bonds without serious 
thought. She felt, too, that there was no anxiety in 
England ‘‘ for such an event ’’ as her marriage and 
she thought it more prudent ‘‘ to wait till some 
such demonstration is shown.’’ 

Albert was already careful and independent in his 
attitude towards the English plan. When he had been 
told before that it would be necessary to postpone 
the marriage for a few years, he had answered: 
“*T am ready to submit to this delay if I have only 
some certain assurance to go upon. But if after 
waiting, perhaps for three years, I should find that 
the Queen no longer desired the marriage, it would 
place me in a ridiculous position and would, to a 
certain extent, ruin all my prospects for the future.’’ 

The Queen was naturally gay. She danced “till 
past three and was much amused.’’ Next day she 
wrote to Lord Melbourne that she was ashamed ‘“ of 
sleeping from four till half-past ten.’”” On her birth- 
day she danced till four. ‘‘ How different to last 
year ! Everybody was so kind and so friendly to me.” 

But it was not so easy for Albert, in Italy. He 
forced himself ‘‘ into the vortex of society.’’ He 
danced, dined, supped, paid compliments’’ and 
urged his friend Lowenstein to admire his ‘‘ strength 
of character ’’ in that he never excused himself and 
never returned home till five in the morning. ‘ I 
have fairly drained the Carnival cup to the dregs,” 
he added. But it’ was not easy for him. When he 
walked away from the Carnival, alone, he ‘‘ became 
at once gay and animated. ‘ Now I can breathe, now 
I am happy!’ ”’ he said to Lieutenant Seymour, the 
young Englishman who had been chosen to go with 
him. 

His introspection carried him to the Church of the 
Badia and there, alone, he played the organ, the 
music penetrating ‘‘ the solemn stillness of the Church 
and cloisters.’’ 

Albert came to England and Victoria’s doubts dis- 
appeared. She found ‘‘ Albert’s beauty is most 
striking, and he so amiable and unaffected—in short, 
very fascinating: he is excessively admired here.” 

On October 15 she wrote to her uncle: ‘‘ My mind 
is quite made up—and I told Albert this morning 
of 

In coming to England, Prince Albert broke the 
happiest association of his early life. He had been 
with his brother Ernst from the beginning, but now 
their childhood was over, and during the months 
before he came to England, the moment of their 
separation was for ever before him “ in its saddest 
forny.’> 

The story of the Prince’s life in Englamd has been 
told in official form, but the personal letters he wrote 
to his brother are printed here for the first time. 
Ernst came to England for the marriage ceremony, 
so that there are no letters uftil May of 1840, when 
Prince Albert was already married and living at 
Buckingham Palace. He had just appeared, for the 
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first time, in the political world. ‘‘ As President of 
the Society for the abolition of slavery and slave 
trade and the civilization of Africa, I was obliged to 
open the first large meeting in Exeter Hall, with a 
long address. I had prepared it, together with Anson 
and Stockmar, and then learned it by heart... . 
Tell Ferdinand [a Prince of Coburg married to the 
Queen of Portugal], to whom I shall write by next 
mail, he is not to imagine we are against Portugal. 
We are but religious and humane people, who wish 
to plant Christendom in Africa, but we do not intend 
to use weapons.”’ 
On June 12 he wrote: 

The day before yesterday, Wednesday, we drove as 
usual at 6 o’clock in our small carriage, with 4 horses 
and 2 postilions. I sat to the right, Victoria to the left. 
We had hardly got 150 paces from Buckingham Palace, 
between the wall of Buckingham Palace, and Green 
Park, when I saw a small, disagreeable looking man, 
leaning against the railing of Green Park, only six paces 
from us, holding something towards us. Before I could 
see what it was, a shot cracked and so dreadfully loud 
that we were both quite stunned. Victoria, who had 
been looking to the left, towards a rider, did not know 
the cause of the noise. My first thought was that in her 
present state the fright might harm her. I put both arms 
around her and asked her how she felt, but she only 
laughed. Then I looked around to look at the man (the 
horses were frightened and the carriage stopped), The man 
stood there in a theatrical position, a pistol in each hand. 
It seemed ridiculous. Suddenly he stooped, put a pistol on 
his arm, aimed at us and fired; the bullet must have gone 
over our heads, judging by the hole where it hit the 
garden wall. Now the many lookers-on came forward. 
They had been almost petrified before, and cried: ‘‘ Kill 
him, kill him.’’ I called out to the postilion to drive 
on. We went to see our aunt and then we drove through 
the parks, where we were most enthusiastically greeted 
by the people. All the rest you will find in the news- 
papers. I only wanted to give you a description of the 
moment, that you may know how all happened. 


(To be continued) 


WOMEN WORKERS IN 1930 


II.—THE CONTROVERSY ON DIFFERENTIAL 
SEX LEGISLATION 


By VERA BRITTAIN 


HE willingness of women to accept inferior 

conditions has often been alleged as an im- 

portant reason for the continuance of so-called 
protective legislation for women in industry. 

Within recent years the arguments on this subject 
have boiled up into a bitter controversy between 
women trade unionists who assert that the opposi- 
tion to differential sex-regulation is simply an outlet 
for the energies of middle-class women representing 
the interests of employers, and feminist organizations 
which regard the women opposing them as the mere 
cat’s-paws of male officials hostile to equal oppor- 
tunities for men and women. 

This controversy has even come to involve—I 
think unfortunately—the quite dissimilar social 
problem of the rights, duties and physical needs of 
maternity, about which the leaders on both sides 
are apt at times to become wildly dogmatic. Since 
motherhood is most fitly considered, not as a handicap 
imposed but as a service rendered, and has been 
increasingly so regarded since the attainment of 
citizenship by women transformed their status, it 
would be more appropriately removed, like military 
service for men, outside the sphere of economic 
competition between the sexes. 

The whole future of industrial women depends 
upon the discovery of a satisfactory solution for this 
problem of special sex protection, which was fore- 
shadowed as long ago as the middle of last century, 
when, thanks to the reformist activities of Lord 


Shaftesbury, a few humanitarian regulations 

to mitigate the then intolerable working conditions of 
children and later of women. Whether restrictions 
essential to the well-being of the unorganized, sweated 
and despised non-citizens of the eighteen-forties are 
still in the interests of the very differently situated 
modern employee, with her political rights and im 
proved education, is a question intimately bound up 
both with the position of women as a whole and 
with the potential attainment of equal pay for equal 
work. Its investigation is urgent by an impartial 
group, equally independent of capitalist influence and 
trade union tradition. 

The critics of differential sex-regulations do not, 
of course, oppose the extension of protective legis. 
lation to industrial workers in general. They sympa. 
thize entirely with the movement initiated by trade 
unionists over a century ago to obtain better worki 
conditions throughout industry by means of re 
tions imposed upon the nature of the work. But 
when this sound principle is forsaken for that of 
special restrictions imposed upon the sex of the 
worker, and involving for women the limitation of 
hours, the monopolization by men of the best-paid 
processes in various industries, and the prohibition 
of night work (by, for instance, the I.L.O. Nightwork 
Convention, of which the suggested revision is to 
appear on the agenda of the I.L.O. Conference next 
May by request of the British, Belgian and Swedish 
Governments), the opponents of such legislation 
maintain that it does not in fact protect women, but 
instead limits their field of work, herds them into a 
few poorly remunerated occupations, and segregates 
them permanently at the bottom of the wage-market. 

This view is emphatically repudiated by the 
Standing Joint Committee of Industrial Women’s 
Organizations, which claims, despite the middle-class 
origin and education of its most articulate members, 
that it represents the organized opinion of working- 
class women—though the majority of these are still 
unaware of the very existence of the controversy. 
The members of this Committee are apt, in their 
speeches, publications and letters to the Press, to 
maintain, somewhat arbitrarily, that differential sex 
legislation has no bearing on the lower rates paid to 
women, that it does not restrict women’s field of 
employment, and that it is concerned not so much 
with the worker’s sex as with his or her immediate 
needs. They further point out that industrial women, 
unlike professional, women, are members of groups, 
and cannot expect such individual treatment as the 
foundation of factory regulations upon medical tests 
and the careful selection of the person for the job. 

These arguments, plausible as they are, appeaf 
to disregard several important considerations. In 
the first place, the best protection afforded the 
worker in any profession or industry arises from the 
possession of a personal status which is felt to be 
respectworthy, and which is undoubtedly lowered by 
restrictive regulations imposed from without and by 
continual classification with non-adults—as in 
‘‘ women and young person ’”’ clauses so dear to the 
sponsors of Factory Bills. Equal status, moreovef, 
is the first condition of equal pay for equal work, 
which, wherever and whenever it has been achieved, 
has proved the woman employee’s most effective 
weapon against the poverty, depression, over-work, 
and under-feeding which so often render her @ 
inferior worker, whatever her powers may be. 

Poor pay, which not only involves ill-health, but 
is also a known cause of prostitution, inevi 
results from the limitation of employment and 
reduction of a woman’s value as a worker by the 
sex-regulation of hours and conditions. The advo 
cates of differential sex-legislation appear already 1 
have forgotten the evidence of wartime, during which 
so many women were employed in ‘ unsuitable’ 
occupations. The marked improvement in both theif 
own health and their children’s showed conctusivel 
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that heavy processes, long hours and night work are 
seldom, if ever, damaging when associated with high 
es, good food and the certainty of employment. 

A further fact regarding which the supporters of 
“protection ’’ are usually silent is the difference 
jn the machinery whereby restrictions are imposed 
on the work of men and of women. A survey of 155 
skilled industries, made by the 1926 Committee on 
Industry and Trade, and given in Table 10 of their 
Survey of Industrial Relations, reveals the fact that 
most male employees in this country have already 
obtained the 48 hours week by means of fluid 
agreements, and that in 67 industries the men are 
actually working less than 48 hours. The Labour 
Year Book of 1928 further shows that, by agreement 
with employers, adult males since 1919 have had 
the advantage of a 44, 47, or 48 hours week in 
go per cent. of our organized indystries. 

The conditions of employed women are still largely 
determined by these male organizations, which use 
their power over the woman worker for their own 
advantage rather than for hers, and demand that 
reasonable hours and tolerable conditions shall be 
obtained by one kind of machinery—the law—for 
women, and by another and more advantageous 
kind—fluid agreements—for men. The degree to 
which even organized women are still dominated 
by their male co-workers appears very clearly in the 
delegations to the Trade Union Congress. In 1928, 
for instance, out of the 619 delegates (representing 
3,455,180 men and 419,662 women) only 17 were 
women, and the textile groups, in which women 
predominate, sent 61 male delegates and only two 
female. 

The final objection—that factory regulations cannot 
be based upon the medical examination of the worker 
—appears almost ludicrous in the light, once again, 
of wartime experience. Compared with the huge 
and detailed organization by means of which medical 
tests determined, not only a man’s admission to 
the immense civilian armies of the time, but the 
class in which he was placed and the type of work 
allocated to him, selection of the person for the 
job on a basis not of sex but of fitness to perform 
it would be an insignificant proposition in even the 
largest factory. To discover the most economical 
means by which the machinery for making such tests 
could be established would probably be one of the 
first objects of any research body appointed to 
investigate this complex problem of industrial 
protection. 


YOUNG AFRICA AND THE CINEMA 
By J. S. Huxtey 


N my recent visit to East Africa, the Empire 

Marketing Board, interested to know more 

about the value of the cinema for educational 
and propaganda purposes, had provided for me 

educational films to show to native audiences, 
especially school children. The reactions of young 
Africans, most of whom have never seen a film before 
in their lives, were’ so interesting and entertaining 
that I have been impelled to set down some account 
of them here. 

The three films with which I travelled had been 
deliberately chosen to represent three levels of difficulty 
comprehension by the natives. The first was entitled 

Cotton Growing in Nigeria.’ This represented people 
like themselves, engaged in familiar occupations. The 
second, ‘Fathoms Deep Beneath the Sea,’ was a 
picture of marine animals taken at the Plymouth 
Aquarium. It was straightforward and comprehensible 
in that it dealt with the ordinary activities of animal 
life, but difficult, inasmuch as many of the animals 
were of types quite different from anything 


familiar to a landsman (sea-anemone, octopus, etc.). 
The third was the well-known film ‘ The Life of a 
Plant,’ which represents the life-cycle of a nasturtium 
speeded up several thousand times. In this, not only 
were many unfamiliar details of botanical structure 
and process introduced (anthers, pollination, etc.), but 
technical devices were employed to produce wholly 
unfamiliar kinds of results. For one thing, micro- 
scopic pictures were used to show structures far' 
below naked-eye vision; and, still more radical, the 
speeding-up device introduced a tempo, whose mean- 
ing could only be appreciated by an intelligent and 
novel use of the imagination. 

The Government School at Old Moshi in Tanganyika 
was one of the few places where the proximity of 
schoolboys and a cinema enabled me to show my films. 
In the morning I gave a short talk to the boys on 
the speeded-up films. As the only cinema was at New 
Moshi, down in the plain, the boys were paraded at six 
o’clock, and marched down the five miles to town 
to the music of the school band. All except a few, 
however, had lorries to take them home again. I 
arranged with the headmaster to have the boys write 
essays on what they had seen, and the samples which 
were sent on to me I shall always cherish. The spirit 
was willing, but the English was weak; and the 
impressions of the march were clearly as vivid as 
those of the cinema. I cannot forbear from giving 
some extracts : 

Here is Stanislaus (an odd name for an African) on 
the fertilization of flowers : 


And then how flowers can bear. First of all the bee 
take a little medicine in a masculine flower on his feet and 
put in a woman flower and it can bear the seeds. 


Another boy (Standard V) on the same subject : 


One of it were showed the flowers from the beginning 
up the top and how the flowers married. 


Here is an extract from Maruma’s essay : 


But the one which was suitable to me, was the picture. 
of how the people of Nigeria grow cotton. 

We found that the people of Nigeria are now civilized as 
I saw the women picking the cotton from the pods and put 
in the sacks, and how they gin it by machines called gins. 
Also how they tie in bales, and how they are clothing. All 
these were shown to us. And we were pleased with them. 

After we had been shown the above mentioned, we 
were stated that nobody is allowed to go in disorder; 
therefore then Sergeant redressed the boys and return us 
back to Old Moshi. But as we were a good number of 
boys, we hesitated the town’s people as we had drums 
and fluits. 

We ourselves passed without any hesitation. 
like the conscious pride of the last sentence. 


And here is Mghoja’s effort : 


On the 13th September there came Professor from 
England who had a cinema show to us. Therefore we 
have started in our ground match with drums and music. 
At five o’clock all the headmasters, teachers and even 
cookers were followed behind of us, on account of good 
singings, good drums and very nice clothes of boys were 
washed well. Then many motor cars, round us about. 
So we reached house cinema. There we have been given 
good chairs to sit on. But the first picture is about plants 
and flowers. Ah! I wonder for these wise English people 
they can draw a picture plants, how it grows, how we 
pleat. how we can get good flowers, and how the bees go 
nto flowers to take something from flower to flower. I 
was pleased indeed when I saw those bees do so. It is 
wonderful. Second thing about the water on the ocean 
how getting rain and all the kinds of fishes. Therefore 
I saw one fish about eight feet [i.e., Octopus, J. S. H.] 


Ah! I wonder of it. 
This it gives me much to give many thank to 


these wise English people for their good knowledge. 
And, finally, the very flattering conclusion of 
another boy : 
We praise this Professor that God gives him another 
cinema and come to Africa to show us again and we 
beg to God that go reaching him up to England and he 


will come to Africa again. 
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_ These extracts must not be judged at their face 
value. Most of the boys have only done English for 
a year or so, and were not at all at home in the 
language. The headmaster wrote to me that he was 
quite surprised at the interest and comprehension many 
of the boys showed; and felt, as I did, that the cinema 
could be a most important instrument for awaking 
the young African mind. 

In Kampala, commercial capital of Uganda, I again 

showed the three films. But this time the show was 
in a large well-built cinema instead of a tin shed, and 
invitations had been sent out to all kinds of educa- 
tional institutions. The floor of the hall grew packed; 
space had to be found in the gallery which was to have 
been reserved for Europeans; and, even so, a number 
had to be turned away. Of these, several hundred boys 
and girls, certainly three-quarters, and probably more, 
had never seen a film before. 
_ I started with the simplest film, of the Nigerian 
cotton industry. At first the audience was obviously 
puzzled. After a minute or so, however, they adapted 
themselves to the new medium and then the fun began. 
Each new incident—the entry of a group of natives, 
the passage of a string of pack-camels, the process 
of weaving or dyeing—was greeted with applause. 
And when the film showed anybody doing a good job 
of work, the applause rose to fever pitch, stamping 
of feet, roars of laughter and shouted comments being 
added to mere hand-clapping. As for the furore which 
greeted a sort of mannequin parade of Nigerian girls 
in really lovely cotton dresses, it was fanatical. The 
mixture of interest, excitement and naive, high- 
spirited enjoyment was irresistible. I lay back in my 
chair and laughed to exhaustion. 

Here, too, I asked for essays from my auditors, 
and comments from their teachers. Without excep- 
tion, the latter said that the films had made a very 
great impression and aroused much new interest in 
geography and natural history. And many of the 
essays showed a very thorough comprehension as well 
as a remarkable command of the English language. 

Here is the essay of A. B. K. Muchira, from 
Makerere College : 


By 7.0 p.m. of the 25th 10. 29, the theatre hall was 
compact mass with the school boys and school girls of 
the various schools in the country. Electric lamps were 
flashed and the bell was rung to warn the chatting people 
that the speech was at hand. At that very moment 
Mr. Huxley, the Professor of biology appeared at the 
platform and started to give a short speech about what he 
was going to do, and it was translated into Luganda by 
Mr. Kironde owing to the fact that quite numbers of girls 
and boys who were unable to hear what he talked. When 
this had just been finished an electric beam threw a picture 
on the south-west wall of the hall which was of the busy 
Nigerians picking up cotton. 

The proceeding film showed us the zeal of the Nigerians 
at picking up cotton and at a short interval we saw groups 
of Donkeys, Mules and Camels taking the cotton barrels 
to the cotton markets where weighing and buying take 
place. The remarkable thing I noticed to the Nigerians 
is strength because I saw how quickly and strongly they 
load and off loading the weighing balance. 

From the cotton buying centres cotton is taken to the 
cotton ginneries where seeds are separated from lint and 
soft cotton is packed into big barrels. weighing 400 lbs. 

After this has been done soft cotton is taken to the 
railway stations by means of Lorries or Carriages which 
take it to the harbour and then another arrangement of 
transporting is arranged by means of ships to Europe. 

Besides this cotton which is taken to the cotton markets, 
Native reserve for themselves a certain amount of cotton 
which they gin by means of their native costume of ginning 
and women spin from it hundreds and hundreds of yards 
of threads from which beautiful chintzes are made. The 
last film showed us how the native women dress in these 
stripped clothes. The Nigerian women are more like 
the Nubian women in dressing and they differ from the 
Baganda women in dressing. 

_ The second subject was more complicated than the 
former to those who never learn at all Botany of the Plant 
physiology. The first film showed us how a seed germin- 
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ates and how the top part afterwards becomes a stem, 
goes out pointing upwards. 

How the radicle goes into the ground when the groung 
is soft and how it dies when it meets the rock or stone 
When the radicle gets big it separates itself into : 
other branches. From these branches grow very fine hair 
roots which absorb water and fertile the plant. The 
part also separates itself in many branches and on these 
branches grow leaves which take in the plant oxygen ang 
take out from the plant Carbon Dioxide. 

The last subject was the most complicated subject of the 
lot. This subject showed us the objects which live under 
water. I did not know before that moment that there 
are many objects under water until it came to my notice 
that under the déepless oceans, many living things are 
seen. on 
With my surprise I began to question myself how 
take pictures of the under water objects. Turning from 
my surprise from the living objects which jumped like 
monkeys in the branches I saw how under water plants 
grow and how they eat the very minute substances, | 
offered my thanks to the photographers who took great 
trouble to take these pictures. 

I humbly offer my best thanks to our kindly visitor who 
gave us his expensive time and let us see these wonder. 
ful things. My best thanks do not miss the Honourable 
the Director of Education in Uganda and Staff who per. 
mitted us to be present at the speech and who hired the 
Theatre hall for us. This day will take a long time in 
the hearts of the Uganda children. 


Then an extract from S. N. Lameka, aged 29, 


training for a medical assistant at Mengo Central 
School : 


I was very delightful [sic] when I first saw the rolling 
waves and then down the bottom of the sea. I was very 
surprised with the breathing of the human-looking 
Cephalopoda—the octopus, The invisible Protozoa were 
almost visible. . . . 

And finally the sprightly conclusion from a Budo 
boy’s composition : 

Before leaving the Hall Mr. Morris the Director of 
Education said ‘‘ It is the time now for the Educational 
Department in Uganda to have a cinematograph for the 
schools of Uganda, as it is one of the most leading feats 
before the civilized countries, but not the sticky [Stick-up. 
J. S. H.] collars us most young men use in Kampala.” 


I do not think Mr. Morris used quite these words; 
but you can deduce what he did say; and it was quite 


apposite. 


THE LEIGHTON CENTENARY 


By AprRIAN Bury 


studios of the moderns. If you want to enjoy 

yourself just say, very quietly, during a lull in the 
unintelligible gabble about Picasso, Matisse, Deraia 
and Lur¢at, that Leighton could draw and paint. In 
case of accidents it is as well to be in training, for there 
is no knowing to what lengths some of the excitable 
iconoclasts will go in support of the younger gods. 

Frederick Leighton was born on the third of 
December, 1830. His centenary was celebrated this 
week by the opening of an exhibition of his works at 
his house in Holland Park. The occasion is an excuse 
to review his position in art. 

If we consider what has happened to the world since 
Leighton died in 1896, it helps us to account for the 
eclipse of one of the most successful artists of the 
Victorian era. Not that he was a man who expressed 
his period. His mind was nourished upon old Greek 
and Italian ideals, but he resuscitated them at a moment 
when Industrial England was in need of beauty, how- 
ever remote and recondite. For this reason his pictures 
at the Royal Academy found crowds of admirers not 
only among brother-artists but the public as well, and 
when photographic reproduction became popular 
cheap it was a picture such as ‘ The Bath of Psyche’ 
which had an honoured place in many homes. 
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Since then the Great War has intervened, motor-cars, 
wireless, the cinema and a hundred other things have 
destroyed whatever power of contemplation the public 
once possessed. A tidal wave of realism, the inevitable 
aftermath of the war and science combined, has sub- 
merged all dreamers and idealists and Leighton has 
been drowned with them. 

To enjoy Leighton’s work one must be something of 
apoet. I do not infer that all Victorians who hung up 
a facsimile of ‘ Wedded ’ were poets, but I do think 
that they possessed far more than the present genera- 
tion the faculty of dreaming and idealizing. There were 
standards, as late as 1895, of beayty and morality and 
good manners. Religion and scholarship could count 
on the reverence of the majority. Freud had not been 
heard of. Socialism was an East End rabble, with a 
few rich amateurs behind it. Mr. Huxley had 
not written ‘ Count Pointer Count.’ The _ revolu- 
tion in sex which, in an inspired moment, some- 
body has called the Silent Revolution, had not taken 
place. Men still thought women were worth wor- 
shipping, and women still regarded men not as 
competitors in sin and in the labour market, but pro- 
tectors and possible husbands who would remain more 
or less static when installed in the home. 

This is not to say that the Victorian era was the 
perfect time in which to live. In material ways we have 
improved upon the days of our fathers, but spiritually 
we have lost ourselves. The present age is great only 
in scepticism and mobility. Nobody believes anything, 
everybody is moving about, and that:is the reason why 
the heroic dreams of Leighton only raise an ironic smile 
on the intellectual face of the modern world. 

To believe in ‘ Psyche,’ ‘ Persephone,’ ‘ The Daphne- 
phoria ’’ and ‘ Wedded,’ we must fail to believe in the 
heroine of fiction who parades her inglorious lust before 
a multitude avid only for physical sensation. Although 
we know that women are not divine, we must allow our 
imagination to think and perhaps to hope that they are. 
We must be in love with them as Cupid was when he 
rescued Psyche and took her to live with him in his 
secret golden palace. This is a helpful approach to the 
artistic ideals of Frederick Leighton. For this artist, 
in spite of a cold and scientific technique, was an epic 
poet, and whatever the pictorial result of his inspiration 
he thought always in the grand manner. He painted as 
Shakespeare, Shelley and Keats might have painted had 
they been able to interpret their dreams in another 
medium. He had a mind and sense of beauty of equal 
calibre and nothing that he touched was ever common 
or mean. Leighton in fact was the first important 
English painter to do what Sir Joshua Reynolds advised 
others to do but did not do himself. He took the great 
themes of life, poetry and drama and turned them into 


, austere form and colour. 


When Leighton was a young man, the academic 
powers were Landseer and Eastlake. They were 
competent painters but not dreamers, and it was 
perhaps destined that Leighton was to escape the 
influence of his English contemporaries by beginning 
life on the Continent. His mother, for the sake of her 
health, was a traveller and Leighton therefore knew 
more about Florence, Rome and Paris than fell to the 

of the average youthful Englishman in the ’forties 
of last century. 

He had also the advantage of learning to draw early 

om the best European masters, but, more important 
still, he caught the spirit of Florence at a time when 

was most impressionable. He looked with pre- 
Cocious intelligence at the great decorators, and it 
Was not long before his musings bore fruit in the 
picture called ‘ Camabue’s Madonna Carried in Pro- 
cession Through Florence.’ For a man of twenty- 

ve this was a startling piece of work which found a 
mend in Ruskin and a patroness in the Queen. 
Although it necessarily shows an immaturity of paint- 
ing technique, it is a masterly design and proves that 


this young man had learnt nearly all there was to 
know about the drawing of the figure. His procession 
is full of a strange, confident grace and the thirteenth- 
century Florentines are moving not only with 
the Madonna but like heralds of the great Renaissance 
that was to flood Europe with new light. 

The merit of the picture is in the care with which 
the individual figures are drawn and their harmonious 
groupings, but such perfection is only gained by 
devoted study. Leighton could spend a week on 
drawing in pencil a lemon tree. Such labour does not 
appeal to many moderns, who regard nature as a 
nuisance and the minute interpretation thereof as 
something unworthy of genius. 

The Cimabue ‘ Madonna’ crystallized Leighton’s 
lyrical attitude towards life, and the rest of his career 
was but the development of a noble mind and 
impeccable hand. His method of painting was 
not unlike that of the old masters. He made elaborate 
figure studies in chalk, using the model as a basis for 
his ideal of beauty. Having considered every detail, 
having assembled all his sketches, he proceeded to 
create, and from the moment that he touched the canvas 
the whole work, however large, proceeded piece by 
piece to consummation. He never changed a design 
or faltered about it once it was fixed in his imagina- 
tion and supported by the facts of his preliminary 
sketches. And this is one of the powerful qualities of 
his work. We do not feel that it can be improved 
upon, because it is faultless technically. I wonder 
how many artists living to-day could draw and paint 
the figures in his picture ‘ The Dead Rising from the 
Sea’ with such anatomical accuracy and dramatic 
feeling. The moderns have other gifts, other per- 
ceptions, but to despise such knowledge, such skill of 
execution as Leighton shows in this work is to reveal 
oneself deficient in understanding and contemptible in 
spirit. 

Nor must we forget that Leighton could be, if he 
chose, a great portrait painter. I regard the study of 
Richard Burton in the National Portrait Gallery as one 
of the finest ever painted by an Englishman. It is 
a magnificent piece of characterization, solidly con- 
structed, a fragment of realism which is the very image 
of life itself. It might, without hesitation, be included 
among the great portraits of the world. In sculpture 
he was a good craftsman and his bronzes have won 
the respect of more than one immortal sculptor. 

The tendency of the post-war generation is to con- 
demn the work of the Victorians. The philosophical 
critic, however, cannot admit so simple an attitude. 
Leighton is out of fashion but fashion is always fickle, 
and this man who was leader in art for more than 
thirty years cannot be dismissed because his style is. 
inconsistent with modern ‘taste. 

It would be absurd to imitate his work. It is absurd 
to imitate any artist, even Leonardo, Michelangelo 
or Van Gogh, but they should all be approached with 
sympathy, and whatever they have achieved of beauty 
or sincerity must remain for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion of posterity. 


BLESSING THE HOUSE 
By HuDDLESTON 


AINTE-URSULE is not superstitious; it is not 
Gee religious; yet it keeps up the old customs. 

It hardly believes in their efficacy; it performs 
them laughingly ; it makes no secret of its scepticism. 
Yet-hawever empty these ancient ceremonies have now 
become they are never neglected; and a curse is laid 
upon that house which refuses to be blessed. 

Holy water is not abundant in the village. Normally 
it is not in demand, I have entered the church to 
find on several occasions the bénitier—the font which 
should contain holy water—coated with dust. Nobody 
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complained; it was apparently nobody’s business to 
fill the font; I am afraid Sainte-Ursule is a godless 
village, or, what is perhaps more important, a devil- 
less village, where nobody troubles to cross himself 
with holy water. 

Nevertheless, on Palm Sunday, which stands, as it 
were, on the threshold of the farmers’ new year, when 
everything is preparing to emerge from its winter 
torpor, it is incumbent on us to seek a blessing. To 
the church we repair with sprigs of boxwood. Most of 
us have boxwood in our gardens. Those of us who 
have not can beg a bunch from our neighbour. There 
is, indeed, at the church door a seller of boxwood, 
though he has few customers in a countryside where 
boxwood is plentiful. 

Whether we have grown or begged or bought our 
boxwood we take it to be blessed on this momentous 
day. Rarely is the church so crowded. The curé has 
his supply of holy water which he sprinkles, with 
appropriate utterance, on the sprigs which are brought 
to him. Those sprigs are arranged on the wall of 
the bedroom, above the bed, at the foot of the crucifix. 
Sometimes they are placed above the portraits of 
those members of the family who have passed on. There 
until next year they will remain. They are withered and 
covered with dust, but they must not be touched. 
Certainly in my village this is mere formalism; it 
resembles the hanging of mistletoe in English homes, 
a pre-Christian custom that has lost its vital signifi- 
cance. Nobody thinks any more of the sprig of. box- 
wood than of the bunch of mistletoe; but, whereas 
the mistletoe, when it is withered and dusty, is taken 
down by an impatient housewife and cast into the 
fire, the boxwood, withered and dusty, stays until it 
can be replaced at the next springtide. 

On the Thursday of the week preceding Easter Sun- 
day, the bells of the church cease to ring. Without 
bells one cannot be born or die—at any rate, one 
cannot be buried. If the child should ask why the 
Angelus is not rung, his mother will reply: ‘‘ The 
bells have gone to Rome to be blessed.’’ And when 
they, on their return, are rung joyously the mother 
will explain: ‘‘ The bells have come back from Rome, 
where they were blessed.’’ Of the origin of this 
pretence I have no knowledge. It may be just possible, 
in these days of swift transportation, for bells to be 
taken to Rome and returned in a few days by aero- 
plane; but when the story was first related the only 
means of transport, in a reasonable space of time, 
were angelic. 

The legend is recalled on picture postcards—which 
also are a modern invention: on these picture post- 
cards you shall see images of the bells furnished with 
an angel’s head and an angel’s wings. In the village 
shop on the green there are sweetmeats in the form 
of winged bells. We are to imagine the air thick 
with flying bells between Thursday and Saturday— 
bells winging their way to Rome, and bells winging 
their way back from Rome. 

In my village, Easter is a profitable occasion for 
the enfants de chaur—the boys who assist at the 
offices of the Church. The curé, it would seem, gives 
them permission to make a round of the parish carry- 
ing receptacles in which is holy water. The incredu- 
lous villagers tell me that, though the boys may start 
with holy water, they generally use it up before they 
have gone far, and replenish their receptacles with 
the water from the stream which runs in nearly every 
village road. These villagers, it will be seen, are 
addicted to mockery. They profess no faith in the 
virtues of holy water, and they do not care whether 
the choir-boys come with holy water or water from 
the stream. The Normans are not pious, as are the 
Bretons. They do not take this blessing of their houses 
seriously. They joke about it and accept it satirically. 

Yet with few exceptions they would be shocked 
were their houses not blessed. It is the custom which 
rules the world; and long after customs have lost 


their original validity they are continued. N 
here would abandon them, except the blatant atheists 
and communists, of whom there are, to my knowl 
three in the village. These three represent the aggres. 
sive advance-guard of modern culture. These three 
openly scorn the old, and would, in their zeal fo, 
progress and enlightenment, sweep away the linger; 
vestiges of meaningless customs. They stand alone, 
superior persons in the simple community, proclaim 
in all seasons their opposition to Rome as the seat of 
superstition, and to Paris as the iountain-head of 
capitalism. If they were strong enough they would 
demolish Rome and its Pope, and they would demotish 
Paris and its Government. They have no sense oj 
fantasy or of fun. 

To tell the truth, I do not think that there are three 
other persons in the village who can properly be said 
to counterbalance them. There are not three other 
persons who are real believers—or, if there are t 
there are no more than three who are good Catholics, 
We will put aside the three atheists (who are likewise 
ardent politicians-of the destructive school) and the 
three Catholics, leaving them to cancel each other 
out. We will concern ourselves only with the ordi 
villagers, who are neither for nor against the Church, 
and who believe only to the extent of not actively 
disbelieving, and who disbelieve only to the extent of 
not actively believing. They do not decline to have 
their houses blessed, but they merely consent to have 
their houses blessed if they are allowed to smile. 

The boys, little ragamuffins of the village, come 
solemnly enough to my house with the holy water 
that has been entrusted to them, and, presumably 
acting by. proxy, they sprinkle my habitation. Quaint 
little creatures in their monkeyish gestures—parodies 
of priests. I welcome them, as is the custom, and 
load them with presents. There is money to be 
divided; there are apples from the fruitier ; and there 
are, above all, chocolate eggs and hard-boiled red- 
dyed eggs. For eggs, too, are a symbol of new life, and 
are thus peculiarly appropriate as Easter offerings, 

Thereupon they sing canticles in my courtyard. If 
I required them to do so they would doubtless. bless 
my motor-car, as they would bless the horses and 
cows of the villagers; they would bless my apple trees 
and they would bless my rose bushes. There is no 
limit to the things that may be blessed when once we 
start on this process of blessing. 

I take it as the villagers take it; I am not harmed 
by all this blessing. It is a strange survival of ancient 
custom which scarcely pretends to have the smallest 
good or evil in it. I know one old woman who gravely 
uses holy water against the lightning, of which she 
is terribly afraid; but most of us, whether we are 
nominally Catholic or not, are amused at these 
ceremonies; and I imagine that even the priest who 
countenances this mummery does not consider it to 
be of any consequence—for if he did he would surely 
find it blasphemous. 

The boys depart, content with their. spoils, and they 
proceed to other houses, even to the abode of the 
atheist who, to demonstrate his rationalism, fires 
at every cat that ventures to walk along his wall 
The atheist, of course, will frown, but he will not 
dare to take his carbine against the choir-boys, and 
they are, therefore, safe. Instead he takes a stout 
cudgel to drive them off. But the boys are livelier 
than the atheist. They escape in high glee; and, 
standing in the lane, they sing a canticle which rums 
something like this: 


May curses fall upon your house! 
May your sheep rot! 

May a murrain take your cattle! 
May a blight fall upon your trees! 
May your hens refuse to lay! 


And so on. It is a humorous interlude in the business 


of blessing that is not unworthy of the Middle Ages 
when blessings and curses meant so much. 
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THE SHILLING 
By HuGH BROADBRIDGE 


(This story has been awarded the First Prise in the 
Short Story Competition.) 


ILLIAM ROBINSON had become an object 
W of sympathy to the entire office. Poor old 

chap, since his wife died a year or two ago, 
he seemed to have gone all to pieces. He drank just 
a little too much and ate far too little. His clothes 
were clamouring for replacement,..his moustache for 
a trim and his spectacles for new ear-pieces. They 
drooped on his thin nose. One eye looked over them 
and one under if he gazed straight before him. 

“Why the devil do we keep old Robinson on?’’ 
the senior partner asked his junior at least once a 
month. ‘‘ He’s not the slightest use to us.’’ 

“ Because he used to be a jolly good man and now 
we're all sorry for him. You know that’s the reason.”’ 
The junior partner was not usually sympathetic to what 
he termed ‘‘ dead-beats,’’ but there was something 
about William Robinson that made the heart ache. 

It was not just that he was, at the early age of 
fifty-five, a man who was finished. That, added to 
his bedraggled appearance, would rather have frus- 
trated sympathy. No, the reason that William 
Robinson claimed the pity of those who had to put up 
with his mistakes and omissions lay in his face. It 
was thin, with hollows in the pale cheeks. It was 
lined and badly shaved round the chin. But it 
possessed two haunting eyes of the palest, weakest 
blue. Those eyes showed the appalling calamity which 
had befallen William Robinson when his wife died. 
They showed him for a husband who had been 
mothered and governed by his wife and now, in his 
later years, was drifting helplessly, deprived of the 
one inspiration to steady work and the one sensible 
and loving heart which had ever entered his life. 

Now it was evening. Soon, the office would close 
and William, Robinson would creep to the room in a 
Bloomsbury lodging-house which he had miserably 
inhabited since his wife had been taken from him. In 
his trousers pocket he fingered again and again the 
solitary shilling he possessed. 

Never before had he attained only to the middle of 
the month and been down to his last shilling. He 
had always managed somehow to scrape through till 
the day when the cashier magically produced an envelope 
containing new wealth. And in the happy days when 
Emily was with him, when he used to give her all his 
money every month, he had always seemed to have 
enough. Now it was different, horribly so. He had 
one shilling in the world and there, were fourteen days 
go, 

All day he had brooded over the position, drawing 
weird lines on his blotting-paper when he should have 
been busy at the ledgers. And it was during the 
somnolent hour which every office experiences after 
lunch that he had decided how to spend his shilling 
and how to arrange for the days ahead. 

It was his own fault, he knew. He should have 
had quite a lot of money. But, somehow, forgetfulness 
Was an expensive state to procure. Perhaps it was 
his habit of dreaming about his wife while he drank. 

pleasant images of Emily, conjured up while he 
sat in a cosy bar-parlour, delayed the arrival of 
somnolence and intoxication. They meant that he 
bought double the number of drinks he needed. 

Still, it was nice to think of Emily like that. He 
could see her so clearly in the hazy air of the public- 
house. She smiled at him as if to make clear to him 
that he was doing right to keep her in his mind. But 
she never did more than that. Sometimes, very soon 
after her death, she had seemed to try to tell him 
to go on living as he had done before. William Robin- 


son had tried to obey that instruction, but, in the 
absence of any spoken confirmation, in the face of 
the tragic, brick-wall emptiness of his life, he had 
not succeeded. Emily’s face gradually faded until it 
was just a smiling thing which he knew he loved and 
for which he longed, but which conveyed to him no 
means of refashioning his ways. 

Smiling to himself, he clutched his shilling and stared 
unseeingly at the untouched columns of figures before 
him. A hand tapped on his shoulder. 

“It’s five-thirty, Mr. Robinson,’’ a voice said. It 
was one of the typists. 

William Robinson realized that nearly everybody had 
gone. The office day was finished. Still staring before 
him, he nodded; still with the vague smile on his tired 
face, he ambled to a peg and took down his thread- 
bare overcoat and dusty bowler. Forgetting to say 
Good-night,’” he walked out, shoulders bent, 
shuffling. 

‘** What’s the matter with the old chap to-night?” 
A very young clerk put this question to the girl who 
had reminded Mr. Robinson about the time. 

‘** Why ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ He looked just the same as 
usual to me.’’ 

“* Well, he looked almost as though he was happy. 
That is, as near happy as a poor old devil like him can 
look.’’ 

The typist shook her head slowly. 

‘** How can he be happy?” she asked. And neither 
of them could find an answer. 

Meanwhile, William Robinson had reached the 
street. Though he did not work at a great distance 
from his lodgings, he usually took a bus as far as a 
certain public-house. To-night, however, he was going 
to walk. The precious shilling must not be squandered 
on a bus fare. He shuffled along the pavement, one 
hand in his pocket, clutching the coin tightly. 

Presently, he came to a shop window that was 
brightly illuminated. Boxes of sweets and cakes were 
attractively piled there. A tempting smell came from 
a grating in the pavement in front. William Robinson 
stopped. This was a tea-shop at which he had often 
had quick and insufficient lunches. It made him realize 
that he was hungry. He sniffed at the lovely smell, 
analysed it as representing eggs and toast and coffee 
and tea and a dozen other delicious things. But how 
could he go in and eat? He had only a shilling and 
he could not spend that. 

It was a real effort for William Robinson to drag 
himself away from the tea-shop. But he did so, though 
his pale eyes, under and over their spectacles, peered 
back once as he moved along. 

There was a greater temptation to come. Soon after, 
he struck away from the wide street into a narrow alley. 
Here was the public-house Which owned a snug, oak- 
panelled parlour. He had often sat there, conjuring 
up visions of Emily’s face in the haze of tobacco 
smoke, while he sipped at several whiskies. 

Now it was no attractive smell that bade him turn 
aside and enter. Rather was it more of the instinct 
of the horse which takes a sleeping driver home. This 
place had been his halfway stop for some nights. It 
had become a habit to walk in at the door and sit down 
in the warm corner which was always so welcomely 
unoccupied. Even now, in spite of his resisting will, 
his feet were trying to take him there. 

But for the fact that his fingers closed a little 
tighter on the shilling, he might have given way. The 
milled edge bit into his spare flesh in time and reminded 
him that he had no money for drinks. He was hungry 
and+*must remain unsatisfied for a while. He was 
thirsty, too, but that also was something about which 
he could do nothing. f 

For a moment he was sad, thinking of all the warm 
cheerfulness within. It would have been so nice. 
Perhaps, even, Emily might have come and given him 
that motherly kiss which was the thing he had missed 
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more than anything. But then his strange elation 
welled up and he walked away. This time he did not 
look back. 

The hunger and thirst temptations occurred again 
before he came to the beginning of the street in which 
he lodged. But he put them aside more easily this 
time and increased his pace. Then, suddenly, it started 
to rain. He stopped and took his hand out of his 
pocket to help the other raise his coat collar. When 
that was done, he shambled on his way, and the ring 
of his shilling as it fell to the pavement conveyed 
nothing to his dreaming senses. 

A girl passed him, going in the opposite direction. 
She saw the bright coin blink in the lamplight and 
heard it tinkle as it rolled into the wet gutter. Stooping, 
she fished it out. A shilling! That would mean she 
could have something to eat without having to tramp 
the streets and leer for it. She turned it over in her 
hand, then cast a look back at William Robinson. 
Her heart still retained a little of that natural kind- 
ness which the world had done its best to remove. The 
poor old man looked as bad as she did! Perhaps it 
was his last ‘* bob.’’ Before she could change her mind 
she ran after William Robinson. 

““You dropped this, guv’nor,’’ she said, and, 
turning, almost ran away. The wet pavement chilled 
her feet and reminded her of her own misery. But 
there was a tiny glow inside her that she had not had 
the chance to know for years. 

And, as for William Robinson, he stared at the 
shilling, then shot a hand into his pocket. Yes, there 
was a hole there. The strange elation in his weary 
eyes waned for a moment as he realized what he might 
have lost. He had not thanked the girl. Perhaps it 


was not too late even now. But it was. The girl had 


turned the corner. 

He tied the shilling in the corner of his dirty hand- 
kerchief and stuffed it into his breast-pocket. Now it 
was safe. Once more he progressed along the street. 

In a few minutes he came to the door of his lodging- 
house. His trembling hands took some time to insert 
the key, but at length it was done. His elation was 
stronger as he climbed the dark stairs. His room was 
at the top of the house, a dull apartment opening from 
a cold landing. 

Entering, he lighted a candle on the mantelpiece. 
Then he removed his coat and the dusty bowler, now 
muddy with the rain. He sat down in a hard armchair 
for a while and put his feet on the fender near the 
cold, unlighted gas-fire. Dreaming, he sat there for a 
long while, and all the time his elation grew. Once 
he smiled, for he had seen Emily’s face without the 
aid of whisky and tobacco smoke. She seemed 
particularly near and vivid. 

When the image had dimmed, he rose to his feet and 
turned back the clothes_on the uncomfortable bed in 
the corner. A pair of rough flannel pyjamas lay inside, 
warm and attractive to him in his wet and tired state. 
He laid them out, smoothing their wiry folds affection- 
ately. Then he began to undress.. It was not yet seven 
o’clock, but the evening hours out of bed had no appeal 
for him. 

On this night, his habits experienced a change. For 
months he had flung off his clothing in a muddled 
heap and fallen into bed, there to relapse swiftly into 
an insensibility that lasted till morning. But now he 
found himself folding his worn-out suit and placing 
it on a chair. His awful underclothing was similarly 
honoured. It took a long time, but the funny, distant 
smile never left his face. Then he put on his flannel 
pyjamas, revelling in their warm, rasping touch. 

He sat down on the edge of the bed and peered 
around the room. Nothing remained to be done now. 
It gave him a great satisfaction to look at his neatly 
folded clothes. Too bad that the decanter on the 
mantelpiece, sole relic of his old home, was empty. 
But it had been empty for years... What was the use 
of regretting it? Besides, as a compensation, was not 


Emily’s presence almost felt in the room? She 
appeared to approve his new carefulness and tidy ways 
smiling at him from wherever his gaze found a resting 
place. 

William Robinson dragged the bed away from the 
wall, putting it nearer to the cheerless, unlit gas-fire, 
Everything was ready. He shuffled once more around 
the room, seeing Emily’s face clearer every minute 
against the badly lit walls. The window was tightly 
shut and so was the door. He raised the mat over the 
crack at the bottom. Then, trembling, and with his 
smile more distinct than ever, he felt in the breast. 
pocket of his coat. Out came the handkerchief in which 
was wrapped the precious shilling. His fingers would 
scarcely obey his mind as he undid the knot, but the 
job was done at last and the beautiful coin lay gleaming 
in his palm. 

He blew out the candle and got into bed, arranging 
the clothes warmly about his thin body. When that 
was done, he reached down, fumbling for the money 
slot of the gas-fire. Then he turned the gas on, and, 
without lighting it, sank back in bed. Emily was very 
near indeed as he lay there. 


ISN’T THIS CATHEDRAL CLOSE? 
(With Apologies to Hugh Walpole) 


By Dton CLayTonN CALTHROP 


HE cloisters of Bigminster were sultry, the 

rooks cawed sleepily in the noonday sun and 

even the insects hummed hymns. Canon 
Nooze walked in the shadow of the great grey 
building, mopping his brow with his soutane and 
nodding absentmindedly as several Deans with their 
Chapters passed him by,- giving him ‘“* Good 
afternoon ’’ in Latin or Sanskrit. 

The Canon had a fit of the Blues (he had played 
quoits for Cambridge) and he was thinking of the 
days of his youth when he had dreamed over his 
brekka of having a cosy little cathedral of his own, 
where vast congregations would sit listening to his 
sermons. He was not a poor man, but his ten 
thousand a year brought him little satisfaction; at 
that moment even his literary efforts seemed 
and meaningless. Who read his book on casso- 
waries, or his ‘ Peeps at the Indian Mutiny’? 
Once they had been his pride, and now? He 
shrugged his thin shoulders. Who cared? 

Doctor Bland, the youngest, handsomest Bishop 
in the diocese, passed by lilting a Gregorian chant. 
He stopped and put a hand on the Canon’s shoulder. 
‘“ Well, my vade-mecum,’’ he said, not unkindly, 
pondering some new tome ?”’ 

Tomb,’”’ the Canon answered. 

‘* When I was a young man I used to envy you 
your scholarship and your skill at darts,’’ said the 
Bishop. ‘‘ Dear me, how time flies. Tempus fugit, 
as you would say. Are you going to the Dean’s 
dance ?”’ ; 

** said the Canon. 

‘Given up the light fantastic, the Terpsychorian 
trip? Why, my dear Nooze? As men go to-day 
you are not old; I have seen you smite a golf ball 
high into the empyrean. You won’t. Well, my old 
friend, I suppose the study claims you now. How 
goes the new magnum opus? What is it, ah! 4 
work on the average pace of snails, or is it 
‘ Cobwebs of the Mind’? I forget.’’ 

‘‘T have thrown down the pen of my aunt,” 
replied the Canon with a slight French accent, “ La 
plume de ma tante est fin.’’ 

The Bishop frowned enviously for a moment. 

‘* An inspiration will come,’’ he said, ‘‘ perhaps 
in vino veritas. Take a small glass of claret cup, 
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and the muse may whisper to you again. Now 
sequitur, 1 must go. How the rooks remind me of 
the Jackdaw of Rheims.”’ 

« Jackass,’’ murmured the Canon to the departing 

re. He resumed his solitary walk. All at once 
a thought came to him: if only by his own efforts 
he could earn what the Bishop would call a tertium 
quid ! And as his own thoughts took flight a shadow 
fell across his path, and a voice cried: ‘‘ It’s old 
Bingo, I was told I might find you here.”’ 

It was his brother, Nobbie Nooze as he was 
called by all and sundry; his brother in a gay red 
and white check suit, gay and smiling as ever in 
spite of the cloud under which he had left England 
only to make a fortune in Zanzibar. But there was 

in the man and his breezy manner seemed to 
waft the Equator into the Close. ‘‘ Come on, Bingo,”’ 
he was saying, ‘‘one of our old nights before I 
sail for Mozambique. I have a change of clothes 
at the Keys and you have only to write a note 
saying you are going to a meeting in London and 
won’t be back until early in the morning, and we'll 
go to the Stone Cat for a bite and then on to a music 
hall. Just one of our old nights together.’ 

You forget... 

“ Bosh, come on.’’ 

It was a wonderful night. The Canon, in vivid plus 
fours and his old Esthonian tie, was very happy 
seated in the stalls of the Frivolity watching turn 
after turn and joining in the choruses. One turn 
especially attracted him; it was the turn of Billy 
Bang the comedian, a real old rollicking comedian 
with a red nose and a happy dress-suit. The 
audience roared, so did the Canon. 

At three o’clock next morning he crept into his 
rooms, the remains of a big cigar in his mouth, 
and a beautiful weary feeling such as he had not 
felt since his gay days at Cambridge. As he blew 
out his light he said sleepily, ‘‘ A fig for the Bishop,”’ 
and fell asleep like a child. 

The night after was the concert of the 
year, and the Canon was down on the programme for 
a song, ‘‘ Where’er you go, the roses,’’ etc. His 
turn came, and behold upon the platform stepped 
aman with a red nose dressed in a baggy dress-suit. A 
few chords from the astonished accompanist and 
the Canon began. At first the audience were shocked, 
but soon the full force of the joke hit and held 
them. They, and even the Bishop, found themselves 
roaring out : 

That’s your man, 

Twopence on the can, 

And what’s ’is blooming motto? 
Every now and then lots of honest men, 
Are Blotto, blotto, blotto. 


Never had the hall rung with such strains. Encore 
after encore was called for, and when, exhausted but 
happy, the Canon fled away after thundering 
applause, the audience were at last stilled, the rest 
of the concert was an anti-climax. 

Next day the sun was hot as the Canon paced the 
Cloisters, the rooks cawed overhead, the insects 
hummed, Deans passed by calling, ‘‘ Ave atque 
vale,’’ and other things. The Canon paused in his 
walk as a choirboy heated by running came up to 
him with an armfut of letters. ‘‘ These, sir, are 
invitations from everybody to go everywhere.”’ 

So this at last was fame. He bade the boy run 
away after giving him a pound. The letters were 
strewn on the ground; the world lay at his feet. 
The Bishop, neatly gaitered, came by. ‘‘ Old 
friend,” he said, “ that was the best temperance 
lecture I have ever attended. Excelsior. Multum in 
Parvo. Exit omnes. Well done.’’ 

He walked away humming softly, ‘‘ Blotto, blotto, 
blotto.”” 

Tears stood in the Canon’s eyes, “If only my 
mother could see me now,” he said. 


THE PROOF 
By S. SprRosTON 


T was a winter evening, and the three ‘‘ com- 

mercials,’’ sitting by the fire in the smoking- 

room of a small country inn, had been talking 
of ghosts and ghostly manifestations, as men 
sometimes will in such circumstances. 

Being of a practical turn of mind, they all three 
professed their profound disbelief in supernatural 
happenings of the kind; and they were about to talk 
of something else, when a voice from an armchair 
opposite them broke in with: ‘‘So you are all 
complete sceptics, are you, gentlemen?” 

The three men started; they had not realized that 
anyone had been listening to their conversation, 
and the speaker, from his appearance, might easily 
be a person of some authority in the matter of spooks. 

Two of the commercials murmured something 
half-apologetically; the third, a fat man with a fat 
cigar, answered with a laugh: ‘* Yes, sir, I think 
you may say that. We are plain men, with our 
livings to get. Show us a ghost who'll tell us 
how to make an extra hundred or two a year and 
we'll believe in him fast enough. Eh, boys?’’ 

‘* No harm in a healthy scepticism,’’ rejoined the 
armchair man, smiling. ‘‘ After all, you have every 
excuse for it; I don’t suppose that one of you ever 
had any kind of ghostly experience ?”’ 

‘* Not me!’’ laughed the stout man again. ‘* And 
not likely to! You don’t mean to tell us seriously 
that you have either, do you?’’ 

‘* Well,” said the other, ‘‘ yes, I think I could 
give you the details of an experience that would 
convince even you. Perhaps you will allow me to 
fill your glasses first. You will probably need a 
strongish drink by the time I have finished my story.’’ 

‘*T never refuse a drink, on principle,’’ chuckled 
the fat man. The other two expressed the same 
view, and when they had given their orders and 
their glasses were charged, the armchair man pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

‘* What I have to tell you geatlemen, happened 
to a man I know, or, perhaps, I had better say, 
used toknow.... ” 

‘* Ah, the usual thing,’’ interrupted the fat man. 
‘*T never heard a first-hand ghost story yet; it’s 
always something some other man’s seen or heard. 
That’s one of the reasons why I won’t believe in ’em.’’ 

somehow think you'll believe in this one,’’ 
smiled the other. ‘‘ You’ve all of you got your 
drinks? Good! Well, this man I am telling you 
of was, if I may say so without offence, of much 
the same type as yourselves—totally unimaginative, 
and only believing in what he saw, and not even 
that, unless he looked pretty closely. I say, was, 
because he is quite different now—and with reason. 

** About twelve months ago my friend (for I 
may as well call him that) was engaged upon a 
technical work, involving very abstruse mathematical 
calculations; and in order to be quiet took a bed- 
sitting-room in a country inn, just such a one as 
this, where he would be able to work without any 
fear of interruption. 

‘* The room was on the first floor, and, as it 
happened, had recently been occupied by a former 
acquaintance of his, an Oxford professor, who had 
committed suicide there by hanging himself. My 
friend did not know this at the time, but if he had, 
it would have made no more difference to him than 
it woufd have to any of you practical gentlemen. 

‘* Now this man was normally one of those fortunate 
people who can always concentrate completely upon 
whatever they happen to be doing to the entire 
exclusion of everything else; but he found this 
anything but the case on the first and, as things 
turned out, the only occasion he tried to work in 
this room. It was in the evening when he settled 
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down to his writing—just about this time, and just 
about this season of the year, by the by—and, to 
his exasperated astonishment, found himself 
altogether unable to concentrate his thoughts at 
all upon what he wanted to do. He felt restless 
and uneasy and he was naturally extremely irritated 
with himself, as you would have been with yourselves, 
gentlemen, if you had hoped to put in a solid night’s 
work and then been put off by a feeling of panic, 
for which your common sense told you there could 
be no possible cause. 

‘“*Panic: Yes, gentlemen, I' use that word 
advisedly; it was sheer panic that now assailed my 
hard-headed friend. Of course, he firmly resolved 
not to give way to it and, like a sensible man, at 
once did what you will be doing very shortly—took 
a long pull at a strong mixture and then made 
another attempt at the work before him. 

‘* With no success, however; an unreasoning terror 
still pervaded his whole being, rendering him in- 
capable of steady thought. His eyes kept wandering 
round the room, as if in search of—but what could 
they be searching for, when he knew himself to be 
alone in the room, and with the door locked? 

‘* Was he alone, though? He could have sworn 
he heard someone behind him—even felt someone 
leaning over his shoulder—and he sprang from his 
chair and turned swiftly round, but was not as 
relieved as he ought to have been when he saw no 
one. Yet he tried to laugh, and his laugh went 
horribly wrong, terrifying him still more. Nothing 
is more unpleasant than a laugh that turns into a 
scream, gentlemen; try it for yourselves, and you'll 
see. 

‘* After that, his one coherent thought was to 
get out of this room before what he called his 
imagination (though as I have told you, he never 
had any) played more diabolical tricks with him. 
But the damnable thing was, he could not move. 
He tried to put one leg forward; it merely trembled, 
shivered, and stood still. He tried to reach for his 
drink, but could not stretch out his hand, and you 
wilt all admit, gentlemen, that when a man can’t 
take hold of his glass, something must have gone 
pretty wrong with him. 

‘“Then he did see someone—a man dressed in 
the ordinary clothes of the day, standing on the 
opposite side of the table, his face hidden in his 
hands, as if he was weeping, though no sound 
came from him. Quite a familiar gesture, you will 
think, but it increased my friend’s panic, adding to 
it an indescribable horror, while a mad longing came 
to him to pull the hands away from the intruder’s 
face—though at the same time he was in mortal 
dread of what then might be revealed to him. 

“* He had no need..to do this, however, for the 
figure now moved slowly towards him, letting its 
-hands drop and showing a countenance filled with 
bitter despair—and venomous hatred too, the coun- 
tenance, as you will no doubt have guessed, of his 
professor acquaintance, who had hanged himself in 
that room a month or so before. 

“* Then suddenly an abominable change came over the 
ghost—for I can call it nothing else—its face became 
purple, its eyes swollen; its tongue protruded, and 
with horrible appearance it swooped forward u 
my poor friend, who uttered a shriek and mercifully 
lost consciousness. And when he recovered from 
the consequent attack of brain-fever, his hair, 
formerly jet black, was as white as you see mine is 
now. 

“‘ That is my story, gentlemen, and I can vouch 
for every detail of it.’’ 

can, said the fat man, doubtfully. 
‘‘ Well, that rather gives you away, don’t it? Of 
course, you were that, so-called friend of yours—eh ?”’ 

‘* No—I wasn’t !’’ shouted the other, and even as 
the words fell upon their ears, three goggle-eyed 
commercials were gazing upon an empty arm-chair. 


THE FILMS 
FARCE 


By Mark Forrest 
Directed by Victor Heerman. The 


The New 


Animal Crackers. 
Carlton. 

A Warm Corner. Directed by Victor Saville. 
Gallery. 


ce HE difference between farce as constructed jn 


this country and as evolved in America js 

shown admirably by the programme at the 
Carlton and at the New Gallery this week. To my 
mind it is easy to see why the film at the Carlton 
should run over Christmas and why the one at 
the New Gallery should not. 

English farce has been cast upon the mould of 
“A Warm Corner’ ever since the first British 
manufacturer spent a week-end in Paris. It is true 
that the scene of action has moved with the times 
and the popular place is now the Lido, but half a 
minute from the rise of the curtain one knows the 
plot, and, I think, one is justified by now in being 
a little tired of it. In ‘A Warm Corner’ it is 
Leslie Henson who takes the false name; it is 
Heather Thatcher for whom he orders champagne 
and oysters, and it is Connie Ediss who remains at 
home and suspects her husband’s morals. As to 
whether a particular person laughs or not depends 
to a large extent upon the spell which Leslie Henson 
exercises—the spell in my case is beginning to lose 
its potency. There are several ‘‘ close-ups ’’ of his 
face which enable people to see his imitation of a 
dying goldfish in greater detail, and his performance 
has not suffered by being transferred from the stage 
to the screen; any amusement which I received, 
however, came from the acting of Connie Ediss, who 
is excellent as the common wife. The direction is 
in the hands of Mr. Saville, who has been for the 
most part content to follow the play. 

In contrast to this film, ‘ Animal Crackers’ is a 
fresh and joyous, if slightly vulgar, entertainment 
which contains good parts for the Four Marx 
Brothers; to those people who saw ‘ The Cocoanuts’ 
that is probably all that need be said about the 
picture. The story is for practical purposes nearly 
non-existent, but what there is of it enables one 
or other of the brothers to say or do something idiotic 
every other minute. The only unfortunate result of 
this state of affairs is that the laughter arising from 
one joke is apt to drown the succeeding one. 
Whether Groucho Marx is being carried in on a 
litter as the great explorer, or Harpo Marx 1s 
stealing whatever he can lay his hands on, or 
Chico Marx is playing a tune, the exact finish of 
which eludes him, the result is one guffaw after 
another. 

At the same time the best thing in the picture Is 
a serious interlude, namely a harp solo, played by 
the brother whose name indicates his proficiency. 
The notes of the harp are the most difficult things 
to record perfectly on the screen, and the purity of 
tone which the sound apparatus now reaches can 
be gauged by the magnificent recording of this part 
of the picture. Bearing this in mind, it is all the 
more incomprehensible to have found, at any rate at 
the trade show, that the instrument at the Carlton 
was tuned up to such pitch during the first ten 
minutes that, whenever the Marx Brothers spoke, 
one was nearly deafened. This mistake may have 
been remedied by now, but in view of the perfection 
to which the sound has now been brought, there 
is no excuse for unevenness in tone. If the object 
is to enable the Marx Brothers to be heard through 
the laughs, it is not attained, because at such a pit 
the voices become blurred and the confusion wh 
results is twofold. 
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THE THEATRE 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


A Murder Has Been Arranged. By Emlyn Williams. St. 
James’s Theatre. 
The Book of Martin Harvey. Walker. 10s. 


does not act; it is usually implied that he cannot. 

And there is, almost invariably, the further 
innuendo that ‘‘ behaving naturally’ in a contem- 
porary comedy is very much easier than impersonating 
a Shakespearean character or enacting the more 
dramatic type of réle which Sir Henry Irving popu- 
larized in the last century. 

With regard to the first of these three allegations, 
the defence is obvious. The type of acting required 
by most contemporary plays is exactly that which is 
supplied by most contemporary acters. You may call 
it ‘‘ merely behaving ’’; you may, if you wish to be 
cantankerous, deny that it is ** acting ’’ at all—pro- 
vided you add: ‘* Well, not what J mean by acting.” 
But the fact remains that any other sort of acting 
would be wrong. With regard to the alleged easiness 
of this contemporary substitute for acting, anybody 
who knows anything at all about the theatre knows 
that very few ‘‘ real’’ actors can ‘“‘ behave.’’ Put 
them into modern clothes, cast them to play modern 
characters, and you immediately discover that they 
cannot walk, speak, or even stand still in the way 
in which the real-life character they are impersonating 
would do these things. From which I conclude that 
“ behaving ’’ is considerably less easy than some critics 
suppose. 

I have left the second of these charges to the last, 
because it is the hardest to deal with. The modern 
actor gets so few opportunities to show what he can 
do in the way of ‘“‘ real acting ”’ that it would not 
be at all surprising if, when the opportunity arose, 
he failed humiliatingly. On the other hand, there 
appears to be, even in stolid Englishmen, a latent 
theatricalism, which reveals itself in children, and also 
in adults when they happen to be either very angry 
or partially intoxicated—that is to say, at such times 
as their artificial ‘‘ reserve ’’ (or self-control) is not 
restraining them. It is then that one notices that even 
Englishmen are capable of sweeping gestures, of 
moods which are almost ‘‘ continental’’ in their 
violence. It is then, in fact, that we see the Henry 
Irving that is latent in Everyman. 

Now, the ‘‘ real’’ actor has to simulate these 
moods and passions. For in ‘‘ real’’ plays, almost 
all the characters are chronically,in a condition which 
is exceptional in modern English life. They are always 
either angry, or boisterously happy, or absurdly 
terrified, or suicidally distressed about some appalling 
catastrophe; or, in their relatively quiet moments, 
they are either being very dignified, or very bitter, or 
apoplectically self-controlled. They are virtually 
never normal, and they never have the slightest sense 
of either humour or proportion. 

That I am not exaggerating, Martin Harvey’s 
‘Some Reflections on the Art of Acting’ proves. 
Look, for example, at the instances he chooses for 
the illustration of his argument that ‘‘ the actor can 
express nothing but himself,’’ and you see at once 
the abnormalism of the older drama. He starts with 
“a murderer, such as Iago ”’ and “‘ a saintly martyr, 
such as Savonarola,’’ and then quotes Talma’s 
explanation how the actor can impersonate “‘ the viler 
Passions of guilty and corrupt minds.’’ Next, to show 
the actor’s use of imitation, he refers to Garrick’s 
study of a lunatic in order to play King Lear. Fourth 
in the list comes ‘‘ personal experience ’’; and_ this 
time we are told of Macready, ‘‘ who said he could 


I: is frequently remarked that the modern actor 


never play Virginius until he had lost his daughter.’’ 
And lastly, ‘‘ our own dormant potentialities ’’ which, 
‘* fanned by chance, circumstance or opportunity, may 
make monsters of us.’’ Lunatics, murderers, saints, 
monsters—well, you see what Martin Harvey means 
by Acting ! 

Can our modern actors, when the chance comes, 
simulate these violent temperaments as ably as their 
predecessors could? Personally, I’ve no idea, never 
having had (what something tells me I should call) 
the privilege of seeing Irving and his colleagues. But 
I do know this—that they can at least simulate them 
very dramatically. Witness the last twenty minutes 
of ‘A Murder Has Been Arranged.’ Here one sees 
assembled on the stage of the St. James’s Theatre 
players whose competence at mere ‘ behaviour ”’ is 
unquestionable : Mr. Henry Kendall, for example, and 
Miss Viola Compton, Miss Ann Codrington, together 
with a youthful newcomer, Miss Margaretta Scott. 
They are called upon to simulate abnormal terror (for 
the play is a mixture of ghost story and thriller). The 
whole thing is absurd, puerile and false, but never 
mind; the actors are required to act—and act they do. 
Their gestures, their movements, their postures and 
their speech have all to be extravagant and utterly 
‘‘ un-English ’’—and they are. I admit that to me 
personally they appeared to be rather ridiculous; 
but because I happened to remain unmoved, I was 
able to observe that a great deal of extremely clever 
‘** acting ’’ was being done by everybody on the stage. 

A complimentary word is due also to the author in 
his: capacity of producer, for the effectiveness of this 
last scene. My opinion of him as a playwright is 
another matter. One has to bear in mind that this 
is a first play by, a very young author. I shall also 
give him the benefit of a strong doubt, and therefore 
assume that he does not mean the audience to take 
his melodrama seriously. But making every possible 
allowance, and looking at potential ‘‘ promise ’’ 
rather than at actual achievement, I found this play 
unsatisfactory. No doubt it was simply due to 
inexperience that the first half-hour was occupied with 
repetitive, and in each case unsuccessful, attempts to 
explain why Sir Charles Jasper had decided to give 
a party on the stage of the St. James’s Theatre. And 
no doubt it was due to the fact that Mr. Williams 
was his own producer that the first and second acts 
had not been drastically cut. These are relatively 
unimportant matters. The essential fault of the whole 
play is that it is utterly theatrical. Not a character, 
not an incident, not one single phrase of dialogue, is 
even distantly related to reality; and if ever a play 
was “‘ of the stage, stagey,’’ this one is. 

But does it “‘ thrill’’? Yes (though it takes an 
unconscionable time in preparation), provided you are 
capable of being thrilled by ‘the familiar tricks—tricks 
which are certainly more easily justified in this ghostly 
milieu than in their more usual environment of human 
crooks. And so, as a Christmas entertainment, this 
unsophisticated ghost story will probably be popular. 

To return for a moment to ‘ The Book of Martin 
Harvey.’ It contains, in addition to his lecture on the 
art of acting and some valuable ‘“‘ reflections ’’ by 
Sir John concerning ‘ Hamlet” and the proper use of 
scenery, an extremely interesting and amusing account 
of how ‘ The Only Way’ came to be written and 
produced. In the case of any other actor I should be 
inclined to wonder that it had been thought worth 
while to publish the mass of congratulatory letters 
which occupy nearly half this handsome volume. True, 
they are nearly all of them the written tributes of 
distinguished persgns; as a rule, however, everyone 
(including—on reflection !—the recipient)’ takes this 
sort of fulsome adulation with a grain of salt. The 
case of Martin Harvey is exceptional. One believes 
that they were written in complete sincerity ; one knows 
also that they were deserved. 
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THE ‘“‘ SATURDAY ”’ COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—X 


A. The Saturpay Review offers Two Prises of 
Fifteen Guineas and Ten Guineas for the best 
Detective Stories of Crime, Mystery, or Terror 
submitted. 

The stories should be of not more than 3,000 words 
each; but within the above limits there is complete 
liberty of plot, character, and setting. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
the stories must be accompanied ,by a coupon, which 
will be found in this or any subsequent issue. 

Every effort will be made to return contributions 
if a stamped addressed envelope be sent, but the 
SaruRDAY REVIEW can accept no responsibility for 
MSS. lost or delayed in the post. 

The closing date for this Competition will be 
Monday, February 2, 1931. It is hoped to publish 
the results early in March. “+ 


B. Mr. John Brown, a baghelor of forty, and to 
all appearances in good health, has just been told by 
his family doctor that he has only one year to live; 
and the sentence of death is confirmed by a Harley 
Street specialist, who points out that he is unlikely 
to suffer any pain or inconvenience until the end, and 
advises him to make the best of the twelvemonth 
that remains to him. 

Mr. Brown is financially independent, and has no 
family responsibilities; but he is in some doubt as 
to the best method of spending his limited time. The 
SaruRDAY REVIEW offers two Prizes of a Guinea and 
a Half and Half a Guinea for the best suggestion, 
which must not exceed 300 words in length. 


For this Competition no coupons will be required. 


_ The closing date will be Monday, December 15, and the 


results will be announced in the issue of January 3, 
1931. 


REPORT ON THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
SHORT STORY COMPETITION—Ia 


1. I started reading the large number of stories 
submitted for this competition with the wild idea that 
I might find a new Maupassant. In one story I believe 
there is just a touch of that mastef. With any less able, 
or less sympathetic treatment, ‘ The Shilling ’ would 
have been sordid; as things are it is a genuine tragedy 
and contains elements of beauty as well as irony. I 
tecommend this for the first prize. 

2 ‘Dies Irae,’ by Damon, is a very ambitious 
piece of work, and at every fresh paragraph I antici- 
pated collapse as inevitable. In fact, however, the 
author carries the whole thing to a fine finish without 
one descent to bathos or the ridiculous. The story has 
many good touches and one piece of very subtle 
psychology. In spite of certain faults of style, I recom- 
mend this for the second prize. 

3: ‘The Lost Ball’ (neither name nor pseudonym 
attached). I am aware that much of my delight in this 
fantasy came from the queer terms of its Irish word- 
ing. All the same, the thing strikes me as both wise 
and understanding, and I recommend it for the third 
prize; but whether it is a story quite within the terms 
of the competition, I don’t know. 

(The story appears to come strictly within the terms 
set out in the SaruRDay Review of October 4, and the 
SR)" recommendation is therefore upheld.—Ep. 


Other stories of considerable merit are : ‘ The Later 
e,’ by Maritana (a writer whose work when mature 
may be greater than Rebecca West); ‘ Not As Others 


and ‘ The Hammer,’ by G. Evanson. Will the authors 
thus indicated kindly send in their names and 
addresses ? 


RESULT OF COMPETITION VII 


B. The Saturpay Review offers a First Prise of a 
Guinea and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the 
best poem on aLondon Fog. The verses may take the 
form of an Ode, a Lyric, or a Sonnet ; but no Epics need 


apply. 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


It was unfortunate that this competition closed a 
day or two before the season’s first fog descended. 
Consequently, I did not find in the entries very much 
of that ‘‘ spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings ”’ 
which Wordsworth held to be poetry. As was to be 
expected in the circumstances, the best efforts were 
submitted by those who relied frankly on distant 
memories. Nearly all the attempts to describe a fog 
in being were too literary and conventional, and in 
a few only could I trace any of the real emotion which 
a London particular produces. Among writers who 
were trying to think in the present tense, B. Hillyard 
and Cosmopolitan were the best. Good single lines 
came from Walter Harrison: ‘‘ This choking cloud- 
bank writhed round Cobbett’s Wen”; and from 
Pibwob: ‘‘ Tureens of meteorological pea-soup.’’ 
But I award first prize to S. M. Rutherford for an 
irregular sonnet based on a recollection from child- 
hood, and second prize to Spinkle for a lyric written 
in the tropics. 


FIRST PRIZE 


When, as a child, I heard the padding hoof 
(Thro’ the thick shroud of sight and sound) soft fall, 
While dim lights glimmer’d thro’ the dark’ning pall, 
I thought: ‘‘ How hard to be so kept aloof 
Behind the nursery bars, when boys are bearing 
Tall torches to show travellers their way. 

O! To be out in it! Not only hearing 

The muffled charms of night in midst of day!” 


Well! There’s the Fog—there’s the Liberty— 

’Mid horrid flashes and confusing glare! 

Long hoots; loud shrieks; no hooded mystery 

But brilliant shafts, that dazzle everywhere. 

Lost are those gleams seen from youth’s high-barred 
prison. 

Remain Fog, Noise and disenchanted Vision. 


S. M. RuTHERFORD 


SECOND PRIZE 


The brown fog river swirls and glides, 
Flooding the street in shifting tides, 
Between the houses’ cliff-like sides. 


Like phantoms in a phantom street 
Dim figures loom from darkness, meet, 
. And go, on groping, hesitant feet. 


The street-lamps fade in pallid row, 
And behind railings, welcoming, low, 
The little basement firesides glow. 


A winter noontide’s treacherous blaze; 
Long, level, sweltering nights and days.... ! 
Oh, London firelight; London ways! 

SPINKLE 


Readers who have uny difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, 


» by Cuilhan; ‘ The First Sceptic,’ by Harlech; 


W.C.2. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
‘expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE TAXING SHOP 


SIR,—When the House of Commons grabbed the 
sole right to tax, it turned the shield of the people 
into a sword against them and replaced the Treasury 
watch-dog by the two dausrhters of the horse leech. 

Once smilingly tolerating the Talking Shop, the 
people of England now most heartily hate the Taxing 
Shop. 

I am, etc., 
PARALLAX 


THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERSHIP 


SIR,—Your remarks on the revival of the question 
of the leadership of the Conservative Party recall 
some‘ phases of the Caxton Hall meeting which 
appear to have escaped attention. 

In the first place, when Mr. Baldwin had left 
the Hall, Lord Hailsham asked, ‘‘ Whom would you 
choose in his place?’’ This question was hardly fair, 
because there was no vacancy to fill. Lord Hail- 
sham’s Own name was mentioned, however, and he 
replied ‘‘ that cannot be.’’ I venture to submit that 
if the best man happens to be on the Bench he 
should resign on appointment, and a peer must not be 
barred because of his title. The Labour Party have 
had ample time to strengthen their numbers in the 
Upper Chamber. 

Lord Hailsham said further, on the authority of 
his leader, that Mr. Baldwin would go out of politics 
unless he received a vote of confidence. So Mr. 
Baldwin, in the face of that declaration, is determined 
to deprive his party of his services altogether, if he 
cannot be the leader. Sir Austen Chamberlain set 
him a better example of devotion to his party when 
he continued to serve though not elected leader on 
the breaking up of the Coalition. 

I am, etc., 


New Barnet A. H. Row.anp 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL ORDER 


SIR,—I may have missed the point of Mr. William 
Sanderson’s contentions. I do not, I hope, miss that 
of M. L. W. His contention, I take it, is that the 
well-being of the race is the supreme value, the end 
to which all man’s powers of service, all his energies 
of body, mind and spirit ought to be dedicated. In 
other words, that the race is synonymous with the 
Deity. 

We must all respect an ideal of racial development 
which calls forth the service and sacrifice of the indivi- 
dual and is an incentive to healthy and temperate 
living. But to identify such an ideal with religion 
is to impoverish spiritual life and therefore to rob the 
race of its most precious heritage. 

It would be difficult to take very seriously such an 
attempt to narrow down the idea of God to the 
interests of the nation were it not for the fact that 
this identification of religion and nationalism was one 
of the causes which contributed to the late war. 

Such an identification is, of course, totally incom- 
patible with Christianity, which, so far from being 
individualistic, binds men, by the power of a common 
ideal, into a fellowship transcending every distinc- 
tion of caste, nationality and race. 

I am, etc., 
IRENE M. 


‘JAMES JOYCE AGAIN’ 


SIR,—May I correct any misapprehensions which 
may have arisen out of my review, in your last 
issue, of Mr. James Joyce’s ‘ Anna Livia Plurabelle ’? 
Owing to a misprint (for which my crabbed hand 
was probably to blame) one paragraph read: 


To discover how far this is true it is necessary first to 
read all those portions of the ‘ Work’ which have 
appeared in transition which I have done; and then to 
have acquired a knowledge and understanding of Vico’s 
’* Scienza Nuova,’ which, I suspect, very few of Mr. 
Joyce’s readers have done. 


Unfortunately some words have dropped out. While 
claiming to have struggled, sometimes with enjoy- 
ment, sometimes with dismay, but always with head 
unbowed through all those parts in transition, | am 
still ignorant of Vico. Admitting that, I wrote 
‘* which I have not done, and which, I suspect, very 
few,”’ etc. 

As printed, it looked like a covert assumption of 
knowledge on my part and a sneer at others. 

Readers may also have wondered what on earth 
possessed Mr. Joyce (whose ‘ Anna Livia Plurabelle,’ 
to quote my words, “. . . is the conversation . . , . 
beginning with the title of this review ’’) to start 
off with the odd words ‘ James Joyce Again.’ | 
headed the review, or at least intended to: 


Oo 
tell me all about 
Anna Livia! 
for that is how this remarkable fragment of ‘ Work 
in Progress ’ actually begins. 
I am, etc., 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


THE PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES 


SIR,—It may be true, as the President of the 
Society of Miniaturists would seem to suggest, that 
there are few buildings in this country to which a 
sensitive person would proudly take along a stranger 
to look upon. 

But that is because of its lack of modern archi- 
tecture, not the reverse. I do not doubt that the 
Anglo-American Oil Company have turned the Queen 
Anne building into an efficient modern office; I would 
even agree with a proposal to preserve all such 
examples of old English architecture in similar 
fashion. 

The trouble with the Merrie England brigade, 
however, is that they appear to imagine that archi- 
tecture died with Queen Anne. Thus we have the 
face of England scarred with fake ‘‘ Tudor ’’ villas, 
and Scotland’s banks and offices as far north as 
Lerwick and Aberdeen running wildly into silly 
imitations of Norman turrets. Somebody has even 
solemnly set up an Elizabethan petrol pump. 

That nonsense must cease. Let us preserve what 
is worth preserving; but let our new buildings 
express the simple and efficient mood of their 
twentieth century. 

I am etc., 


Piccadilly, W.1 G. P. CatcHPoLe 


SIR,—It is gratifying to all concerned to read the 
approval expressed in your columns of our efforts of 
behalf of the Anglo-American Oil Company to preserve 
No. 23, the corner house of that, delightful relic of Queen 
Anne London, Queen Anne’s Gate. The fact remains, 
nevertheless, that many similar buildings, valuably 
representative of the best standards of our traditional 
architecture, are still being regarded as derelict 
demolished to the grievous loss of the community. 

It is not genérally realized that eighteenth-century 
houses possess many advantages essentially modern 


Kingsbridge, Bucks 


character. Their simplicity of external treatment is fully 
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in accordance with present ideas and the ample window 
space makes them eminently light and habitable when 
adapted to the current requirements. 

We are, etc., 
H. H. 
A. G. R. MacKenzie 


Bedford Row, W.C.1 


GIFTS FOR MENTAL HOSPITALS 


SIR,—In view of the monotonous existence led by 
so many of the inmates of asylums, we venture to 
put the following plea before the. generous public 
who so loyally support the ordinary hospitals which 
care for those suffering from physical illness. 

One of the chief needs of the patients in Mental 
Hospitals is for something to do, and although there 
is nothing more injurious to those suffering from 
mental strain than constant introspection, in the 
case of rate-aided patients in our County Hospitals 
there is very little provided by way of amusement or 
recreation, and much time is spefit in the worst 
possible way, viz., in thinking about themselves. 

Gifts, such as playing cards, games of all kinds, 
amusements, etc., will be gratefully received by the 
Secretary, National Society for Lunacy Law Reform, 
6o Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, W.C.1, 
and may be sent with the full assurance that every 
care will be taken to see that those for whom they 
are intended actually get the benefit of them. 


I am, etc., 
Francis WHITE 
(Secretary) 


Southampton Row, W.C.1 


‘THE SOUL OF A SKUNK’ 


SIR,—Accept my congratulations. Your review of 
my book was exceedingly clever, wholly diverting 
and not quite charitable. I regard it as a subtle 
compliment to myself as a writer. My ‘‘ Skunk ” 
must have the breath of life in its body. Had it 
been a corpse you would scarcely have spent so much 
excellent ammunition upon the poor brute’s carcase. 

I have no wish to write about the book as the 
book. I do wish to comment on your reviewer’s con- 
cluding paragraph. I respect and (I think) understand 
the SaturDAy Review’s Conservative standpoint. 
It is a pity, I consider, that the Saturpay Review, 
which makes articulate one of the best elements in 
English Conservatism of to-day, apparently neither 
respects nor understands the view-point of that section 
of the English working-class to which I belong 
and of which I am proud to consider myself a 
representative. 

My comment is this—I refer to. the review’s last 
paragraph. Had I been at Charterhouse, I should, I 
imagine, have been a Tory of the Scawen-Blunt type. 
That is to say, a true Tory. As it is, just as English 
Imperialists, forgetting the true Tory tradition, to-day 
are so self-deceived as to call themselves Conservatives : 
sol, a true Tory at heart, am self-deceived enough 
to believe myself a Socialist. Unless I am much mis- 
taken, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is in much the same 
case. That is by the way. More relevantly, aware 
of the queer twists in human psychology, you will 
not think it paradoxical if I say that to-day Socialism 
ls my religion, despite the fact that Conscription 
remains my Black Beast, whether it be of the State, 
of the Trade Union, or of Socialism itself. 

I do not grudge—as Mr. Raglan Somerset seems 
to think—his class its Charterhouse. I am merely 
wistful of it for my own. I cannot forget that in 
its foundation Charterhouse was for poor would-be 
scholars like the poor would-be scholar which once 
I was. I and men like me have been dispossessed 
of Charterhouse. My awareness of the fact explains 
much in my book which Mr. Somerset attributes to 

Savage rancour against society.’’ 


When Conservatives forget to be will-o’-the-wisp 
Imperialists, and remember the true Tory tradition, 
they will seek to give back to men of my class, the 
working-class of England, their ancient rights—their 
commons and their Charterhouses. 

Do but give us back our commons and our Charter- 
houses, and you may keep your bread and circuses 
—your doles and broadcast Grand Operas. 

This, of course, is in part a plea for the taxation 
of land values as a first step towards land-nationali- 
zation, given a true Tory expression. 

I am, etc., 
GEORGE BAKER 


SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS NATIVES 


SIR,—I have been a close student of African affairs 
since 1876, in which year I made personal acquaintance 
with South Africa. During the long period that has 
elapsed I have gone through several mutations and 
modifications of the views on the Native question 
expressed in leading articles written for the Natal 
Mercury fifty-four years ago. In several of these 
articles I find that I was championing views almost 
identical with those held by General Hertzog to-day. 

It is true that the aboriginal peoples of Africa, of 
South Africa especially, owe much to the European 
settlers in the continent. We must not forget that a 
large part of the present native population of the sub- 
continent are newcomers, either in their own persons 
or as the descendants of natives who have come from 
the North, in order to escape from the tyranny, the 
slavery and the warfare obtaining in their respective 
countries. Consequently, for this paramount reason— 
there are many others—the interests and rights of 
the white peoples rest on solid grounds. But it is 
also true that Africa is primarily a black man’s 
country. The whites can claim no moral sanction for 
their presence in it, unless they recognize that fact. 

I submit that any policy of segregating the blacks 
in prescribed enclaves, of treating them permanently 
as inferior people, is bound to fail and this on scientific 
no less than on moral grounds. The fecundity of the 
blacks must inevitably lead to congestion in these 
delimitated areas and to the recurrent cry for the 
extension of the, lands allotted to them, which in the 
nature of things it would always be difficult, and some- 
times impossible, to concede. In view of the high 
order of intelligence of the Bantu races, and, indeed, 
of most of the South African races, and to their advance 
in education and in political consciousness, it is too 
late in the day, if, indeed, it was ever possible, to 
think of keeping them in the social and political con- 
ditions of their ancestors. We cannot return to tribal 
institutions which have been lost, or preserve for long 
such survivals thereof which still remain. 

With all its drawbacks, all its implications, and 
those who think we are not insensible to the importance 
of these factors, it seems that there is no safe way 
but to accept the facts as they are and to suffer the 
aboriginal and the immigrant white peoples to live side 
by side in community, and in some measure of rivalry. 
I refer solely to economic, industrial and political com- 
munity. There cannot be now, and there never can 
be, any question of the intermingling of blood; that 
is to say, as a defenssible proposition. Miscegenation 
as between white and black is an evil of the first magni- 
tude. The white races—English and Dutch—must 
trust to inherent qualities to retain the hegemony which 
is now theirs. But that the black races can be per- 
manently or, indeed, immediately, deprived of electoral 
privileges, where the individual native has attained a 
certain status or position, is not, surely, a reasonable 
proposition. The colour bar cannot be upheld either on 
equitable grounds or on those of expediency. 

I am, etc., 
Jas. STaniey LitTLe 

Royal Empire Society, W.C.2 
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FREE CHESS 


SIR,—The article on ‘A New Variety of Chess ’ in 
your issue of November 15 came under my notice, and 
incites me to a little comment. 

I plead guilty to a quiet chuckle over ‘‘ the average 
level of the masters,’’ and the ‘‘ analysis of their 
ordinary tournament or championship play,’’ for the 
verdict that it is not ‘‘ extravagantly high ’’ my experi- 
ence tells me is true in many cases. Though the on- 
looker may see most of the game, if the old proverb 
is to be believed, it is obviously out of the question 
for him to foresee the plans of the best players in their 
entirety, and the interest lies in watching the develop- 
ment of the plan. One has to endure a lot of very 
poor stuff for the sake of the really good game, and 
for those all too rare episodes one is devoutly thankful. 

I have never experimented with the number of the 
same pieces your correspondent mentions, but I have 
seen, and occasionally participated in, such variations 
as ‘‘ Two-Move Chess,’’ wherein each player has two 
moves at a time, or ‘‘ Cylindrical Chess,’’ wherein you 
have to imagine the board as a cylinder, with the queen’s 
rook’s file next to, and touching, the king’s rook’s file. 
These variations of the ordinary game will take you out 
of your depth with a rapidity guaranteed to satisfy the 
most earnest seeker of the unusual. 

The other side of the medal, for the watcher, is to 
endure the games played by those who can remember 
many of the variations in the ‘‘ Books,’’ but beyond 
that they never get. It bores one almost to tears to see 
their helplessness after about a dozen moves, for of 
imagination or plan they have none. Blessed be your 
correspondent for his grasp of the great truth, which 
by no means applies to ‘“‘ Free Chess ’”’ alone, that 
** you must think, and think hard, or quit,’’ and this 
maxim should be written in letters of gold in every 
chess room. 

It was a realization of this truth which induced my 
friend J. R. Capablanca to bring forward his proposals 
for some change in the game, for the benefit, at present, 
of the select few players only. The ‘‘ lesser lights ”’ 
are not yet in need of it. 

For what it is worth, my observation tells me he is 
absolutely right in his diagnosis of the disease, though 
[ am not so sure that his remedy of the 100 square 
board, with its two extra pieces and two extra pawns 
for each player, does not go rather too far. My own 
preference is for some slight change in the powers of 
the pieces, perhaps by endowing the rook, bishop, or 
knight with the additional powers of its fellows. It 
needs such a slight change to take a player into the 
region where he must think for himself from the very 
first, and the difficulties your correspondent found in 
a great extension of this idea are the best evidence that 
it is one way out of the conventional rut. 

The recent correspondence arising out of Sefior 
Capablanca’s proposals contained an interesting sugges- 
tion from my friend Mr. T. H. Tylor, of Balliol 
College, Oxford, that the ‘‘ stalemate ’’ penalty should 
be abolished, and I strongly incline to agree with him. 
In draughts we have the logical situation that if a 
player. deliberately produces a position wherein he 
cannot move, he loses the game; or if his last king is 
imprisoned at the side of the board, and cannot move 
without being captured, he also loses the game. In 
chess if a player cannot make a legal move, and at the 
same time cannot move his king without taking it into 
check, he draws the game, no matter what material 
advantage the other fellow may possess. The extreme 
instance is that a player with two knights and a king 
cannot win against a player with a king only, just 
because he cannot force the mating position without 
stalemating his opponent. It is hopelessly illogical, if 
material advantage is to have any value in the game, 
and all beginners are taught to endeavour to obtain 

such an advantage. The objection is that the abolition 
of the rule might do away with a good deal of finesse 


is that the player must learn, by hard thinking, to play 
well enough not to come to such a position with a dis. 
advantage. At present, he escapes from that dis. 
advantage through an illogical technicality, and there 
need not be such things in chess. 
I am, etc., 
Epwarp S. Tins.ey 
Printing House Square, E.C.4 


THE CONDITION OF RUSSIA 


SIR,—Speaking. in the debate on the King’s 
“* Address ”’ at the recent reopening of Parliament, 
Mr. Baldwin referred strongly to (1) the dumping of 
Russian wheat in this country and (2) Russian trade 
aims. In regard to (1) Mr. Baldwin omitted to make 
use of the prevalent stories of ‘‘ Russian slave-labour ” 
and of the miseries of the peasants associated with the 
wheat export; and in regard to (2) said: ‘* He believed 
that behind the present commercial policy of the Soviet 
there was an attempt to sow seeds of dissension and 
revolution.’’ As to (1) Dr. Dillon’s views below should 
be of interest; as to (2) it will be seen from Count 
Witte’s work that Mr. Baldwin’s belief is founded on 
a basis that is not specifically Bolshevik. 

I have just been reading Dr. E. J. Dillon’s remark. 
able book published towards the end of last year, 
entitled, ‘ Russia To-day and Yesterday.’ Dr. Dillon 
lived in Russia for thirty years before the war; inc- 
dentally he was a personal friend of Dostoieffsky and 
of the celebrated Russian statesman, Count Witte. Dr. 
Dillon revisited Russia for three months in 1928, and 
the chief fact that astonished him was the complete 
alteration of the status and outlook of the peasantry; 
he has nothing but admiration for the way the Bol 
sheviks have aroused this inert peasant mass from its 
lethargy, ignorance and silent submissiveness of the 
pre-war period.. This scarcely bears out the “‘slave 
labour ” and misery stories. 

But even if these tales of the sufferings of the 
‘** muzhik ’’ be true, they would be nothing new in 
modern Russian history. Nekrassof, the 
Russian poet, wrote and sang of the woes of the 
peasants even after their so-called ‘‘ Liberation” in 
1861. There is his famous outburst: ‘‘ Ukazhi mnye 
takuyu obityel gdye-by Russky muzhik nye stradal,” 
i.e., ‘‘ Show me a homestead where the Russian 
peasant does not suffer.’’ 

But there is much later evidence than this. ‘ The 
Memoirs of Alexander Isvolsky ’—Russian Foreign 
Minister from 1906 to 1910, and then Ambas 
sador in France until 1917—written by himself wert 
published in this country by Hutchinson and Co. in 
1920. The fourth chapter is devoted to Count Witte, 
for whom Isvolsky in these pages shows a great 
admiration. On page 121 Isvolsky says: 

‘“* There is a consensus of opinion that one of Count 
Witte’s principal merits was the immense effort he 
made for the development, or rather the creation, of 6 
great manufacturing industry in Russia, Without 
depreciating the brilliant results he achieved in that 
direction, one may ask if he did not ‘ put the cart before 
the horse’? In giving all his attention to the work 
shop did not Count Witte fail to comprehend the chat- 
acter, essentially agricultural, of Russia. . . ? Aad 
was it not due to the financial policy of Count Witte- 
notably the colossal growth of the foreign debt com 
tracted for the purchase of the railways whose mail 
tenance and operation demanded enormous sums 

ready money—that great quantities of agricultural pro- 
ducts had to be exported, thereby disturbing the 
economic balance and even affecting the physical cow 
dition of the rural population? 

The Soviet is finding the same difficulties as Coutt 
Witte a generation ago, but appears to be tackling the 
matter on more comprehensive lines. 

I am, etc., 
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THE ‘“‘ SATURDAY ” 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE—V 


‘* HIDDEN QUOTATION ”’ 


By Mopo 


A weekly prise of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the Saturpay Review, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution, together 
with the full name and correct postal address of the 
competitor. 


Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. Envelopes must be 
marked ‘‘ Cross Word ”’ and addressed to the Cross 
Word Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.z. 


Nore.—The following numbers form a pair of couplets, viz. : 
16, 30, 41, 44a, 19, 54, 56, 53a, 
22, 46, 37, 62, 34d, 49, 18, 32, 21. 
24, 50, 53d, 44d, 40, 7, 23, 58, 
39, 2, 60, la, 9a, 3, 36. 
The clues to some of these words are not given. 


is is 6 7 §8 Go je fa 
12 3 “4 
7 18 
20 2 22 13 
le 2 126 27 28 
3 
35 % 38 
4 42 43 
45 46 8497 48 
So $2 53 54 
56 $7 s8 60 
62 | 63 


QUOTATION. 


9, Half theory, half thesis, 

12. Islet. 

13, Hanging is not the worst thing in this society. 
15. A dent would make me passionate. 

16. A laureate says I lend evil dreams. 

V7. Top form. 

18. Half entice yet wholly. 

= As a mate I am unsatisfactory. 


See 36. 
5. I'm dull or else unfit. 
%. This is an awkward fellow. 


aoe 


SS 


60. 


“*T will assume . Give me the key.” 
Take me away from the ninety and nine, and still two 


nines remain. 

Past is. 

** Shame us take their challenge up.” 

‘“* To a single gentleman then my lodgings shall be ———.”’ 
Shakespeare, when he is joined to me, uses me for death. 


I and I composed a Vedic hymn, yet I and I is Celtic; 
how’s that? 

Jethro counselled Moses to teach us. 

Here perfume has been upset and two drops of it lost in 
the dark spaces below, You can intone the remainder, . 
See 26 and 61. 

Forty-nine? I’m really and truly only thirty! 
Are these Bradypus or Choloepus? 

I am thievish in Comus. 

I add up to 570. 

See 34d and 36. 

Decanted I’d be a spicy, hot drink. 

Try to walk feebly with 48. 

Sage that mastered the mint. 

See if I follow 17. 


I’m sour. 
I relate everything to the Observer. 


“ So long 

Bin me and suit both your eyes, 

“Think on thy Proteus when thou haply seest some 
note-worthy object.” 

‘* That spirit Percy, and that Glendower.” 

I make friendship with my neighbour. 

If you burn me my tree is the gallows. 

Stop! A step further and I may hang from 9’s tree. 
See 10. 

Alluvial tract. 

Unclerical situation. 


Lie snug in 31 with 48. 

A genus for brakes. 

Lie snug in 26 with 48. 

Several Scottish ones. 

Form of Arab leading nomadic life with 36 and 56. 
See 34 or crow. 

Wedge with 56, or throw in a game with 24. 

It would take two half centuries and an age to make me 
a frame. 

An article essential to theology. 

When gaged I may be occupied. 


+ 30. 
s he thanked the whiting kindly, but he would. not 
join the dance.” 
Add nothing for Gonzalo’s widow of Tunis. 
** Shall I not take mine ease in but I shall have 
my pocket picked?’ 
Ne. 


Ahaziah was me in Samaria, 


and 58. Shake us up well if you want a 


You will find me according to nature in a 
A little board concerned with teaching. 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. 3 
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HIDDEN QUOTATION. 


“To be, or not to be; that is the —-. ing 
amlet, 
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NOTES. 
Across. Down. 
8. P(are)s. 1. ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ 
17, ‘Merry Wives of Wind- 2. ‘ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ Il, 2. sor, I » 4. 
18. ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 5. ‘ Hamlet,’ I, 2. 
Il, 2. 6. Soy. 
20. Dickens’s ‘Sketches by 12. ‘ Hamlet,’ V, 2. 
Boz.’ 13. Rely = Lyre broken up. 
22. Pean and Peel. 14. ‘ Merry Wives of Wind- 
28. Osiris. sor,’ I, 3. 
29. Tonsil. 20. Bis dat qui cito dat. 
43. Shily, not “ shyly.”’ 26. Rips and Risp. 
46. Cerge or Serge. 30. ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ 
58. Oerlay, a large cravat, 1; & 
(Sc. 39. Rheotome. 
54. I ‘ Henry IV,’ I, 3. 45. (A)lien, 
67. Sea-nurse = a Shark. 48. Raze and Ezra. 
Sea-cap = basket- 49. Fautor. 
shaped sponge, 55. D(ra)g. 
58. Tug or ~, 57. Shakespeare, the ‘ Swan 
59. I ‘ Henry IV,’ III, 1. of Avon.’ 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. 3 


The winner is Mr. M. H. Tattersall, of 68 College Road, 
Dulwich, S.E., who has selected for his prize ‘ The Marriage 
of Loti’ (T. Werner Laurie). 

‘As the clues did not definitely distinguish between the alterna- 


tives in Nos. 46 and 58, either word has been accepted as 
correct. 


The next ten were: Mrs, Wilson Frazer, 6 College Gardens, 
Dulwich, S.E.; Mrs. M. M. Snow, Northdown Hill School, 
Margate; Rev. Ch. Gerard Box, 20 High Street, Daventry; 
E. Carr, Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W.1; Miss Lucy 
Lanchester, Fresco, Reynolds Road, Beaconsfield; Miss Carter, 
51 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W.7; H. L. V. Day, Felstead, 
Essex; P, R. Bald, Carfax, Englefield Green; J. M. Kindersley, 
5 Porchester Road, Newbury; Dr. C. H. D. Robbs, Grantham. 


IN GENERAL 


ITH disarming grace, as usual, the ‘ third- 
leader ’’ writer of The Times was discoursing 


the other morning on the cult of detective 
stories. As well he might. For the things abound, 
teem, swarm, proliferate, in apparently unchecked 
luxuriance; and no small body of readers, it is plain, 
takes them with an ever-increasing seriousness. 

‘* A strange phenomenon in the mental life of a 
nation,’’ remarked the leader-writer. And _ who, 
looking coolly at the facts, can deny it? Even if you 
are unwilling to regard it as a phenomenon in the 
national life, it can be watched with curiosity in the 
life of individuals. And a very queer thing it is, 
as I for one am often being reminded. A couple of 
weeks ago, for instance, I had the vexatious pleasure 
of hearing a paper read On the subject of detective 
stories by an able member of our Civil Service. With 
careful and fastidious discrimination he surveyed 
the field in general, accepting this variation of the 
genre, rejecting that, and then proceeded to lavish 
on the exact ‘‘ technique” of Mr. Crofts, Mrs. 
Christie, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Conington and others, 
an ingenuity of criticism and a richness of specialized 
knowledge which I earnestly hope he applies no 
less enthusiastically to the conduct of His Majesty’s 
affairs of State. Here, again, I find an eminent 
practitioner and historian of the detective writers” 
craft, Miss Dorothy Sayers, remarking that when- 
ever one of their number hears of a new invention or 
a new discovery, he will instantly say: ‘‘ What good 
is this? Can you kill anyone with it?’? And from 
conversation I myself sometimes overhear, I should 
guess that this mental reaction is not confined to 
writers of these stories. 

My own contributions to research on the morality 
of confirmed readers and writers of this class of 
fiction are two. They are both painful. The first 
was made a few months ago when the library com- 


mittee of my (as I though) very respectable ly} 
was being sadly troubled by the persistent breaking 
of a rule by members who removed current libr, 
books to the club bedrooms, or, even worse, to their 
own homes. On examining the posted lists of 
‘“* missing books,’’ what did I find? That 95.23 pe 
cent. of these were detective or crime books— 
a disclosure which calls for no comment. As fo 
the second, you may gauge my opinion of the 
morality of the specialists who carry on this busi. 
ness by the simple fact that once, in after-dinner 
conversation, I foolishly divulged a private dodge of 
my own for getting rid of an unwanted corpse jn 
a very pleasant and hygienic way, and within six 
months I learned that on this device of mine hinged 
the plot of a new tale from the pen of a member 
of the company.... I hope his book will he 
dismally ‘‘ remaindered,’’ but perhaps my idea js 
too good for that to happen... ‘‘ Who among 
us,’’ asks the writer in The Times, ‘‘ is going to 
cast the first, or any, stone?’? And in answer, | 
offer these two pebbles. 

There are plenty more on the beach, heavier and 
less personal. But I shall not now attempt to sort 
them all out. The usual defence of the detective 
‘‘ fan’? is that the stories provide mental relaxation 
and exercise of a pleasurable kind; and at first sight 
this can fairly be granted. But on the showing of its 
own devotees, detective fiction falls into a few very 
clearly defined categories of technique, and once the 
reader has made himself an adept in these, he ought 
surely to be wearied rather than fascinated by their 
repeated application to sets of circumstances which 
have only superficial differences. Very, very few of 
these thousands of novels can boast any real skill 
in analysing or conveying human character or social 
background—indeed, it is common to find the more 
hardened type of reader deprecating any such fal-lals 
—and the interest is confined more and more closely 
to the fitting together of highly artificial clues, some. 
times veiled in ambiguous or verbally misleading 
terms. And this, I submit, is a cramping kind of 
relaxation and exercise, a mere substitute form, with 
about as little relation to the true as those electric 
‘* horses ’’ or stationary sculling-machines which you 
find clamped to the floor of a liner’s gymnasium. 
The cramping effect on the persistent reader’s mind 
I have noticed in several ways; one lately struck 
me in particular. A very original and forcible novel 
recently appeared, which happened to open with the 
finding of the murdered body of a young girl on 
farm. The author’s concern was to reveal the work 
ing of a section of the English rural mind by tracing 
the reactions of the village to this ugly event m 
their midst, and in particular its consequences for 
the perfectly innocent, but unpopular, gentlemat- 
farmer on whose property the tragedy befell. The 
analysis of moods and temperaments was excellently 
set forth, and the story had real literary force from 
the first page to the last. But the book’s sub-titl 
unfortunately contained the word ‘‘ murder ’’; ané 
I was annoyed to find at least three reviewers (no 
to mention a friend to whom I recommended the 
book) running off on the wrong track, and uttering 
totally inept judgments of the novel because they 
persisted, almost automatically, in judging it by 
their ‘‘ detective,”’ jig-saw standards. 

In fact, the detective story has become, for 
thousands of ordinary readers, a mere habit 
Probably, therefore, it will persist for some time ye 
very much as did the ‘‘ tale of terror,’’ the vast 
futile progeny a century ago of Atranto and Udolpho, 
‘* Monk’? Lewis and Mrs. Radcliffe. Is is m0 
likely much longer to have any real freshness 
excitement to offer, but merely to reproduce, 
decreasing intensity, a once-refreshing exercise 
certain mental faculties of induction or deductio® 
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NEW NOVELS 


Certain People. By Edith Wharton. 
s. 6d. 
The Three Thieves. 


By Umberto Notari. 
Howe. 6s. 
One Has Been Honest. 


By F. G. Fisher. 
Wishart. 7s. 6d. 


The Son Avenger. By Sigrid Undset. Trans- 
lated by A. G. Chater. Knopf. tos. 6d. 
The Man Without Pity. ~By Seldon Truss. 

Thornton Butterworth. ‘7s. 6d. 
Great Ghost Stories. Collected by Harrison 
Dale. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


Ser epee there really existed, at some point 
in the world’s history, an aged gourmet who died 
in action over the nuts and wine. There must be some 
foundation in actuality for a character to whom such 
frequent tribute is paid in fiction, not only by old 
English writers but by modern American ones as well. 
That elderly epicure is positively a hall-mark of a 
certain standard of slick, near-intelligent authorship 
and, bore though he has now become, you will find 
him grimly taking his place somewhere in the collected 
works of every successful contributor to the ‘‘ class ”’ 
magazines. 

Mrs. Wharton’s Man of the World makes his 
appearance in ‘ After Holbein,’ one of the six short 
stories contained in ‘ Certain People.’ Wanly he eats 
his last dinner before crossing the Bar; he has no 
palate left and hardly any sight, he does not realize 
that the ‘‘ Perrier-Jouet, ’ninety-five ’’ is only Apollin- 
aris, or that the orchids upon the table are merely 
bunched-up pieces of newspaper. Finally he says 
good-bye to his hostess and her phantom guests and 
stumbles out to meet death on the pavement. The 
quality aimed at here, one feels, was the pathetic- 
macabre, but something has gone agley. Perhaps the 
subject seems too easy and familiar and Mrs. Wharton 
over-generous with her effects. 

She is much more successfully grim in ‘ A Bottle 
of Perrier,’ a tale of murder in an African desert and 
an ingenious exercise in sustained suspense. In ‘ The 
Refugees ’ her rather acid wit finds a vulnerable subject 
in the excesses, at the beginning of the war, of an 
English county family with refugee-adopting mania. 
A duchess, for example, is planning a garden-party 
in aid of the Relief Fund and looking for someone to 
do a lecture on Atrocities. It is.explained : 


Appleton. 


The committee has given us a prima donna from the 
Brussels Opera to sing the Marseillaise, and the what- 
d’ye-call-it Belgian anthem, but there are lots of people 
coming just for the Atrocities, 

Mrs. Wharton is very much at her ease with this 
sort of straightforward satire, and, of course, whether 
she is being witty or grisly or just understanding, she 
is never at a loss for an effective phrase. 

After the generous virtuosity of ‘ Certain People,’ 
Signor Notari seems a refreshingly unforced writer. 
‘The Three Thieves’ is a delightful little story of 
the whimsical-satiric sort already made popular in this 
country by translations of some of the Karel Capek 
novels. One thief is a simple-minded tramp named 
Tapioca, who steals because he has found that ‘‘ work 
that they call ‘ honest’ takes from you all desire to 
work ”’; another is Ornano, a gentleman crook, and 
the third is a millionaire manufacturer of patent but 
worthless medicines. When the millionaire is robbed 
by Ornano of ten million lire it is Tapioca who goes 
for trial, and though he protests his innocence (*‘ Why, 
in all my life I’ve never been able to steal more than 
a hundred lire at a time!’’) he is made almost a 
national hero by the magnitude of his supposed coup. 


Old cronies and prostitutes who had had casual 
relations with Tapioca furbished up their memories for 
the occasion, and although one and all had always 
regarded him as a half-wit, yet the best of his past 
actions were now recalled . . . as the heroic deeds of a 
new Napoleon, the Napoleon of theft. 


In view of the book’s cunning hits at journalism, 
politics, law courts and ‘‘ Capitalist Institutions ’’ in 
general, it is interesting to note that it comes from 
a writer who has himself founded five daily papers 
and sixteen other periodicals and has established his 
own publishing firm. 

Mr. Fisher’s novel tells of a terrifying sort of 
honesty which Anton Kruger sought of his young 
friend Emmerich Kanzius, who failed him in this 
respect and left him to his fate alone. In a series of 
terse, effective incidents the author gives us sudden, 
almost electrical, flashes of insight into Kruger’s mind 
as he watches Kanzius experience the disillusion which, 
to him, is a mark of honesty. Somehow the philo- 
sophizings and feelings of these men towards women 
seem too self-absorbed to gain full reality for us, but 
only when Kruger’s impending madness becomes a 
certainty does melodramatic artificiality break in. It 
is usually unwise to augur promise of a new writer 
on the basis of a first novel, but it is certainly a 
pleasant surprise to read a story by an Englishman 
which is framed against a background of German life 
and yet is not decked out with the linguistic trimmings 
of the tourist’s phrase-book. 

With the publication of “The Son Avenger,’ English 
admirers of the sagas of Mme. Sigrid Undset have the 
fourth volume of the tetralogy included under the 
general title of ‘ The Master of Hestviken.’ This final 
novel, written with the brooding power of its pre- 
decessors and, like them, set against a rugged back- 
ground of fourteenth-century Norway, tells how Eirik 
was ‘‘ avenged ’’ on his supposed father for his real 
father’s murder. It is a work of high distinction which 
one is bound to admire—even, perhaps, without 
finishing it ! 

The last two books on this week’s list are essays 
in the horrific. When, near the end of Mr. Truss’s 
complicated mystery, Detective Shane declares, ‘‘ the 
thing was superbly conceived, as only a super-fiend 
could conceive it,” he is making no _ over- 
statement. Superb is the only word for the ingenious 
villain who runs a suburban museum as cover for a 
notorious night-club and ‘‘ bumps-off ’’ his victims in 
the Natural History section. The club’s members can 
surely have been no less thrilled than was Detective 
Shane by the knowledge that the bones of the late 
Lord Armitage Bostock were to be found disposed 
about the reconstructed skeleton of a Pithecanthropus 
erectus. No wonder the place was fashionable ! 

Mr. Harrison Dale disarms criticism by not calling 
his anthology ‘ The World’s Best Ghost Stories,’ and 
certainly no one is likely to question the right of admis- 
sion to the category of ‘‘ great ’’ of any of the tales 
he has chosen. Our own favourite was the shortest 
of all and is contained in Mr. Dale’s preface; an 
anecdote of Macgregor Mathers attributed to Senator 
W. B. Yeats: 


Mathers is much troubled by ladies who seek spiritual 
advice and one has called to ask his help against phantoms 
who have the appearance of decayed corpses and try to 
get into bed with her at night. He has driven her away 
with one furious sentence—‘‘ Very bad taste on both 
sides.” 


Mr. Dale’s authors range from Scott, Stevenson and 
Mrs. Gaskell to Gautier and Lafcadio Hearn. None 
of the stories contain that feature so loved by Nature’s 
spoil-sports, the ‘‘ natural explanation,’’ and every 
one has a ghost or unearthly visitant of some kind. 
This is a very timely assembly of good companions 
from the Nether Nether Land. 
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REVIEWS 


ROGER CASEMENT 


The Life and Death of Roger Casement. By 
Denis Gwynn. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


F there is a case which will puzzle the future 

historian, it is certainly that of Sir Roger Casement. 
His life was unique; a great puzzle and a great 
tragedy. He passed through very different storms of 
hatred and denigration in different lands. He was 
the avowed champion of those who could not help 
themselves, whose case he saw with a furious intensity 
of vision such as that which Dante felt while gathering 
his reports on the Inferno. To his friends he became 
an alternating subject of pride and despair. He was 
at times unhinged by the nightmares in which he chose 
to live, but he was not mad and his death was as 
courageously sought as it must have been welcome 
to find. 

Mr. Gwynn has given us the book from which all 
future monographs will be written. He has unearthed 
an enormous amount of material, for no Life is more 
documented than Casement’s since his personal 
reports on the Congo and the Putumayo were made 
official documents and virtually describe his personal 
experiences. He was a sort of Gordon when he set 
himself out to break the power of King Leopold over 
the African natives. While Brussels was sending 
insulting messages to the Foreign Office, Casement 
was collecting the damning evidence which was to 
appal the Chanceries of Europe. Natives were being 
tortured to make up the supply of rubber. Whole 
villages had fled into other territory. Populations he 
had known in his first years as a consul had dis- 
appeared. Relentlessly and remorselessly he reported. 
Lord Lansdowne could use his reports to give England 
a deserved reputation for moral determination and 
just indignation in the world, The Belgians received 
a diplomatic shock. Casement received the Michael 
and’ George and was treated to some revilement in 
Belgian Catholic circles and Irish-American papers. 
He seemed to them to be a lying agent preparing 
the way for the absorption of the Congo and the 
Congo trade into the British pouch. His Radical 
friends had come into power, though it is not true 
to say that ‘‘ Dilke was a member of the new 
Cabinet ” in 1906. In spite of King Edward’s wishes 
Dilke had been excluded by Campbell-Bannerman. 
However, Casement was on the top of the way, and 
he might have chosen a career in any capital he 
wished. He was offered many consulships. He was 
a star and wore a star. He could have gone to 
Stockholm, but he preferred to take his holiday in 
Ireland, where he developed an intensity of Irish 
Nationalism far in advance of any political brand. 

When ominous rumours were meantime rising from 
the: swamps of the Amazon, it was to Casement that 
the British Government looked for written truth. 
Only Casement could have penetrated the No Man’s 
Land lying between the three South American 
Republics, a district racked with malaria and fevers, 
where an Indian population of fifty thousand were 
being slowly exterminated with torture and oppres- 
sion in order to supply civilization with rubber. The 
Congo was an orderly Paradise in comparison with 
the horrors of Putumayo. The long recital of these 
awakens the reader’s sympathy for Casement to such 
a degree that no subsequent blunder or folly on his 
part can wipe away that| splendid quixotic crusade 
which he made at, the cost of all his bodily and mental 
health. He ran the murderers and the torturers down, 
exposed them mercilessly, and followed up his report 
by incessant demands for justice. Slow, indeed, were 


the Foreign Office negotiations with Peru, and it 
needed a visit of Casement to America to enlist the 
moral power of the United States before his work 
of emancipation could be achieved and his nightmare 


laid. 


He might have well turned to Ireland for rest ip 
body and soul, but he found Ulster seething, and Mr. 
Gwynn turns his narrative from the banks of the 
Andes to the Lagan and the Liffey and the Boyne, 
Casement had launched himself with tremendous 
impetuosity into the Irish cause. Redmond would 
have liked to boost him as a splendid advertisement 
to the Irish Party, but Casement preferred Carson, 


‘and even thought of :asking him to accompany him 


to Cork. He thought that he and Carson could 
respect each other as perfectly honest and fearless, 
He delighted in the gun-running of the Covenanters 
and saw the wonderful chance which it offered to 
arm the Nationalists. It was the swerving of the 
officers at the Curragh in their allegiance which gave 
him the idea of seeking to turn Irish prisoners from 
their allegiance in the German prison camps. It is 
with this mad idea that his public memory is chiefly 
concerned. He believed-that an Irish brigade could be 
formed under the German standards analogous to the 
Irish brigades which had fought for France and 
Spain. But the old brigades had been recruited from 
Ireland direct and not from prisoners via the British 
army. It was asking too much of human nature to 
expect men, who had been dragged through the flow 
of war, to throw themselves back with the ebb. 
Casement was a fierce and quixotic idealist, and he 
allowed nothing to stand in his way once he had 
embarked on a cause. He had looked on the British 
Foreign Office not as a means of his own advancement 


-but as a powerful instrument for breaking King 


Leopold in the Congo or punishing the fiends of the 
Putumayo. When he took up the Irish cause, he had 
endeavoured to persuade the Hamburg Line to make 
the Queenstown call, which had been dropped by the 
Cunard. Herein he was secretly thwarted by the 
Foreign Office and henceforth he was to go every 
length possible until he dropped his own down a rope’s 
end in Pentonville. — 

When the success of the Curragh revolt made Red- 
mond turn in despair to armed volunteers, Casement 
seems to have been ubiquitous. He advised Redmond 
to place General Kelly-Kenny at the head of the 
volunteers, helped to plan the gun-running to Howth 
and set out to plot his own schemes in America. He 
was already in touch with the German ambassador 
in Washington. The war broke out while he was in 
America, and thenceforth he was lifted and tossed on 
the fierce eddies, yet preserving his personality amid 


‘the welter and by direst action tearing the Irish 


Question out of political submergence into inter- 
national limelight. He made his fantastic journey to 
Germany, “‘ travelling with a false American passport 
and escorted by a young Norwegian sailor who had 
already been bribed to betray him.’’ 
_ Thenceforward he seemed only anxious to score off 
Carson and Smith by getting himself executed from 
the text of their words. But when he was caught 
after desperate attempt to avert a rising and a blood- 
orgy in Ireland, there was no humour left in England. 
His execution alone proved to the Germans that he 
was not a British spy and to the Irish-Americans that 
he had averted a general rising out of regard for 
Ireland alone. His was a fierce and stormy life amid 
captives and prisons and instruments of punishment 
devised for man by man, until he found himself in 2 
prison himself. In his short lifetime he had given 
‘the world material for another chapter for Winwood 
Reade’s ‘ Martyrdom of Man.’ 

On one point Denis Gwynn challenges the unfor- 
tunate use which was made of a diary to prove 
‘Casement a moral pervert. It was not playing the 
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, for the simple reason that the British Govern- 
ment never faced Casement with it. His champions 
and supporters were shown photographic copies and 
withdrew sorrowing. To a large extent it prejudiced 
him in the eyes of a public who believed they had 

ect justification for his blood. Certainly they had 
on legal grounds alone, though whether his execution 
helped England any more than his vain efforts helped 
Germany may be queried. 

Now what was the real history of that diary? We 
were with John Quinn soon after he was shown the 
facsimile and he recognized the handwriting. We 
ourselves declined to read it when offered. It was a 
dreadful puzzle at the time. Not till after the execu- 
tion was the truth remembered. Among the Putu- 
mayan documents which Casement, had submitted was 
a noisome category of moral derelictions on the part 
of one of the South American fiends on his black 
list. Naturally it could not be published by the 
Foreign Office, but, unfortunately, it fell into the 
hands of those who, quite unwittingly or not, believed 
that the pages referred to Casement’s acts himself. 
No more than a recorder of crime can be arraigned 
for those identical crimes. Casettent could be proven 
a traitor, and his action among the Irish prisoners in 
Germany was ‘‘ an ugly blot upon his career,”’ but 
to convict him as a pervert on the ground of what 
was his handwriting in a secondary sense was as 
clumsy as the effort to prove Parnell a sympathizer 
with murderers on the ground of a letter which his 
secretary probably wrote (as secretaries often write) 
in Parnell’s hand in the course of his correspondence. 
The fair and generous thing now for Englishmen, 
whose fame Casement inscribed in letters in the Book 
of Humanity as imperishable as the rivers of the 
Congo and the Amazon, is to call him every name 
but that. 

SHANE LESLIE 


A MODERN FRENCH PHILOSOPHY 


Interprétation du Monde Moderne. By Maurice 
Simart. Bibliothéque de Philosophie 
Scientifique. 12 fr. 


ROM the title you might expect a scientific analysis 

of the post-war world: but you would be dis- 
appointed if you did. The fact is that this work is a 
member of a species which has become extremely rare. 
The philosophy which purports not merely to expound 
certain speculative truths, but to provide, as it were, 
a handbook to the whole of life was the glory of 
the ancient world from the days of the Sophists to 
the time when Christianity closed the Schools. It 
is almost unknown to-day. 

Nevertheless, with the decline in Christianity, it was 
bound to reappear: the words with which this book 
begins—‘‘ Ce livre se présente comme un systéme du 
monde et une régle de vie ’—are perhaps portentous. 
Perhaps the Sophists have returned. 

The book divides itself naturally into two parts : 
the systtme du monde is the first: in the second, the 
régle de vie is rather to seek. There are, indeed, 
chapters ‘‘de la morale,’’ ‘‘ de la politique,’’ ‘* du 
bonheur,” ‘‘ de l’amitié,”’ etc., in the traditional 
manner of the rhetoricians : but there are also chapters 
‘de Europe ’ and ‘ du cinéma et du T. S. F.’ Instead 
of a régle de vie we seem to find a series of essays— 
articles one is almost inclined to call them, for their 
connexion in style with modern journalism is clear—on 
the various subjects in which the author is interested. 

is nothing which pleases a Frenchman more 

a good dilemma, and M. Simart is no exception 

to the rule. The opening chapter, ‘ De Dieu,’ begins 
with one which leaves the reader astonished with 
its sweeping character: you must either believe in 


God (Croire en Dieu total) or else you must be an 
atheist : there is, we are told, no alternative. 

It is therefore a little unfortunate that M. Simart 
fails to state his dilemma consistently and thereby 
provides an alternative : in one place the Deistic choice 
is represented as the belief in an anthropomorphic God 
14)}—a pére éternel grande barbe” (p. 15) : 
in another (p. 16) the choice is represented as follows : 
** Dieu ne peut étre que le grand tout ou zéro.”” As 
if the pére éternel A grande barbe could be consis- 
tently represented as a ‘‘ grand tout.”” 

Nor are M. Simart’s arguments against the Deistic 
alternative at all. convincing: he believes that Deism 
must take refuge in no blind faith: but he fails to 
appreciate that materialism, too, is not above reproach. 
It must always fail to explain the existence of thought. 
To look forward to the day when we shall be able 
“* franchir le pont qui méne de |’inanimé au vivant ’’ 
is to fail to appreciate that the problem is not scien- 
tific but logical. And to accept the theory of the 
heredity of acquired characteristics because if one 
rejects it ‘‘ plus rien ne s’explique sans dieu ’’ betrays 
a naiveté which atheists would do well to avoid. 

Nevertheless, the value of the work is far from being 
ruined by its faulty philosophy: in the practical chap- 
ters the writer gives the reader the benefit of an 
observant and critical mind, impartially applied to 
some of the leading topics of the day. If he is not 
an expert in any one subject, at least M. Simart has 
all the Frenchman’s ability to see the wood in spite 
of the trees; he is always. stimulating: sometimes 
brilliant, as in the essay ‘ De la peinture ’: and once, 
at least, in ‘ de la Mort’ his words have real beauty 
and pathos. Still, he would have done well to study 
the case for religious belief a little more seriously before 
he attempted to make an Aunt Sally of Mother Church. 

Quintin Hocce 


AN AUTHENTIC BOOK DEALING 
WITH THE MANY CHANGES IN 
JAPAN BY 


CAPT. M. D. KENNEDY 
“ The Changing 
Fabric of Japan” 


16s. net 


ECONOMIC PROSPERITY 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
by STEPHEN LEACOCK 


7s. 6d. net 


Times: “Few readers .. . will k 
down without being convinced of the truth of 
his main thesis ... ” 
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ANALYSIS OF AMBIGUITY 


Seven Types of Ambiguity. By William Empson. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


ye | CAN explain all the poems that ever were 
invented,” said Humpty Dumpty in ‘Alice 
Through the Looking-Glass,’ and Mr. Empson puts 
forward what appears to be a very similar claim for 
methods which he regards as being analytical. First 
of all he propounds a quite necessary definition of the 
sense in which he wishes the word ‘‘ ambiguity ’’ to 
be understood throughout the book. ‘‘ I propose to 
use the word in an extended sense and shall think 
relevant to my subject any consequence of language, 
however slight, which adds some nuance to the direct 
statement of prose.’’ He is certainly as good as his 
word: so much so, indeed, that the irreverent reader 
may find further support for the idea that Lewis Carroll 
laid the foundation of Mr. Empson’s theories of literary 
criticism and appreciation—particularly as applied to 
poetry. For, again, did not Humpty Dumpty remark 
‘« when I use a word . . . it means just what I choose 
it to mean—neither more nor less.’’ 

But Mr. Empson has ‘‘ extended ”’ the significance of 
ambiguity so as to make it cover all possible meanings 
of words or phrases and also all the suggestions which 
may be evoked in the mind of a reader by even a single 
line of poetry. 

Thus to the line from ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘‘ Light thickens, 
and the crow makes wing to th’ Rookie wood,”’ 
Mr. Empson appends the following observations: 
‘‘ Various similar sounds or associations may be 
noted; there is a suggestion of witches’ broth, or curd- 
ling blood, about thickens which the vowel sound of 
light coming next to it, with the movement of stirring 
treacle, and the cluck of the K-sounds, intensify: a 
suggestion, too, of harsh limpid echo, and under care- 
ful feet of poachers, an abrupt crackling of sticks. The 
vowel sounds at the end make an increasing darkness 
as the crow goes forward.’’ Of all this the author 
says, ‘‘ Personally, I am pleased and given faith by this 
analysis because it has made something which seemed 
to me magic into something which seems to me 
sensible.”’ 

If apology be needed for so extended (in the 
Empsonian sense) a quotation, it must be offered in 
the form of pointing out the advantage of the author’s 
system; by which one can get such a lot for one’s 
money out of a bare single line of poetry. It also may 
suggest that Shakespeare wrote a good deal better 
(and considerably more) than he knew. A disciple of 
Mr. Empson would find man’s allotted span of life too 
short for full appreciation of the collected works of any 
prolific author ! 

Of Meredith and Browning he remarks that they 
affect him ‘‘ as novel-writers of merit with no lyrical 
inspiration at all,’’ while Wordsworth, Shelley and 
Keats appear to him to have been permanently (and 
boringly) afflicted each with his own particular idée fixe. 
The reader will search disappointedly and in vain for 
any definition, however lengthy, of the meaning 
attached by the author to ‘‘ inspiration ”’ ; an authorita- 
tive definition of which might have saved humanity 
much perennial discussion. 

Throughout the book Mr. Empson’s mind seems torn 
by a conflict between a theoretic urge to dissect and 
lay bare the skeleton of any literary idea and the uncon- 
trollable influence of a peculiarly vivid and wayward 
imagination. His particular reasoning tells him that 
‘* what is needed for literary satisfaction is not ‘ this is 
beautiful because of such and such a theory ’; but ‘ this 
is all right, I am feeling correctly about this ; I know the 
kind of way in which it is meant to be affecting me.’ ’’ 

Then will come a line of poetry followed by a page- 
long importation of purely subjective reactions and 
‘** ambiguities ’’; which seem to the ordinary mind to 
run very far afield from the intentions of the poet, and 


Mr. Empson is severely serious about it all. No 

of humour illuminates the book (not even when fy 
claims for his method that by it readers of modem 
poetry may decide whether any particular poet ig o¢ jg 
not merely a charlatan). Indeed, we are told tha 
parody is a useful form of literary criticism—refereno, 
to the fun of it evidently would be out of place in » 
serious a work, 

He falls foul of the common use and under: 
of the term ‘‘ atmosphere.’’ In fact he seems to think 
that’ critics use it merely in order to evade difficulties 
of explanation of the merits or demerits of a work. 
as blessed a word as Mesopotamia. The belief jy 
atmosphere as a thing that analysis cannot hope to @ 
anything with but ignore it and that criticism can only 
state that it is there, in part explains, Mr. 
thinks, the ‘‘ badness of much nineteenth-century 
poetry, and how it came to be written by critically 
sensitive people.’’ 

He dwells on what he considers to be a “‘ conflict” 
between the scientific (technical) and esthetic points of 
view. But, surely, some sort of technique is inherept jp 
and necessary to all forms of art; and intelligent 
appreciation of it is-meeded for the fullest enjoyment of 
any artistic work? 

A musical chord, we are told, can be either felt o 
thought. ‘‘ And it requires practice to do both ¢ 
once.’’ It is all very bewildering, this search for bar 
bones and simultaneous soarings into imaginative 
empyreans. Mr. Empson’s own conclusion is thet 
‘“‘ The machinations of ambiguity are among the very 
roots of poetry.’’ 


THE SPHINX WITHOUT A SECRET 


The National History of France: The Second 
Republic and Napoleon III. By René 
Arnaud. Heinemann. tas. 6d. 


@- the morrow of the collapse of the Second 
Empire, the Sarurpay REviEw observed of the 
fallen Emperor that he had, like all political gamblers, 
“thrown the dice once too often,’ and went 
on to remark that ‘‘ his ascent to power and his fal 
were equally caused by his reliance on his skill in play. 
ing on the national peculiarities of Frenchmen.” This 
judgment is substantially the same as_ that of 
M. Arnaud in his present volume. ‘He does not like 
Napoleon III, but-he strives to be fair to him, yet when 
all is said and done the Emperor was merely a politica 
gambler who drew on the resources of France for 
his stake money, and in the end left that county 
infinitely the poorer for his twenty years’ rule. 
The fall of the July Monarchy had taken the middle 
class by surprise. Louis Philippe had been its 
nominee, and, since the revolutionaries would hav 
none of the Comte de Paris, it had no one with 
whom to replace him. In these circumstances, the 
only course open was to bide its time, and to take 
advantage of any opportunity that might offer. I 
wished to safeguard the political and social advat- 
tages which it had secured at the Revolution, and 
had reaffirmed in 1830, but it had no desire to sé 
the pendulum swing so far to the Left as to bring 
into power the advocates ofa social upheaval. lt 
was, in short, prepared, at any rate for the momett, 
to acquiesce in the establishment of a republic # 
long as the ensuing changes were confined to ite 
political sphere. As soon, however, as it became clea 
that property was in danger, all the individualist) 
stincts of the Frenchman were outraged, and he beg# 
to look for a defender. This gave Napoleon his chan 
to enact the part that his uncle had played fifty yea 
before, and once more a Bonaparte was hailed as ti 
saviour of society. The Prince-President was if! 
same position as Napoleon I after the 18th Brumaitt 
or Signor Mussolini after the March on Rome, bt 
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The Medieval Scene Crown 8vo0. 16 illustrations. 53. net 
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“Dr Coulton is our histori -in-chief Middle Ages and this fascinating little volume 


G. G. COULTON 


STORIES for CHILDREN 


Royal 8v0. 32 lino-cuts 
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Myths and Folk-Tales 7s. 6d. net 
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RHODA POWER 
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A POET’S CHILDHOOD 


The Small Years* 
Third impression With an Introduction by Walter de la Mare Crown 800. 6s. net 
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unlike them he was not a realist, and he did not know 
what to do with the victory that he had won, so 
he made himself Emperor. The Second Empire thus 
came into existence with a purely negative programme 
(to combat revolution), and this was the distinguishing 
feature of its whole career. 

Thiers described the Imperial regime as “a 
monarchy on its knees before democracy,’’ and a 
more recent writer has not hesitated to term it 
‘* monarchy standing on its head.’’ It was, in effect, 
such a mass of contradictions that its retention of 
power for so long over the most logical people in 
Europe is one of the mysteries of history. Abroad, 
Napoleon attempted to revive the policy of Louis XIV, 
while his court bore a marked resemblance to that of 
Louis XV. He proclaimed his son Prince Imperial 
as if he were monarch by hereditary right, and yet 
in the very last months of his reign he held a plebiscite 
which was, in fact, a vote of confidence on the Empire 
itself. He began by declaring that his government 
was synonymous with peace, and he waged war in 
Russia, Italy, China and Mexico, and finally led his 
fellow-countrymen to the worst military disaster in 
_ their history. ‘Such paradoxes could be continued 

almost indefinitely, and they can only be explained by 
the fact that the Emperor never knew his own mind, 
and when, in Bismarck, he met a man who was never 
in doubt, the Imperial system, and all for which it 
stood, collapsed like a house of cards. 

Those who may be inclined to shed a tear over fallen 
greatness, and to regret the glories, tinsel though 
they were, of Imperial France, would do well to ask 
themselves what single benefit, save the beautification 
of Paris, Napoleon III conferred upon his country. 
His foreign policy was disastrous from whatever 
point of view it may be regarded. He wasted men 
and money in wars by which France could not possibly 
derive any advantage, and by the unification of 
Germany and Italy, both due to his blundering, he 
raised a problem for which the Quai d’Orsay is still 
labouring to find a solution. At home his government 
very definitely lowered the whole tone of French public 
life, and he must bear the blame for that succession 
of political and financial scandals which has disgraced 
the Third Republic, in that he prepared the ground in 
which the subsequent corruption has thrived. Above 
all, he precipitated the catastrophe from which France 
has never really recovered. There have, indeed, been 
few monarchs whose rule has been more unfortunate 

for their subjects than Napoleon III, and the only 
parallel in recent history for the Second Empire is 
probably the Germany of Wilhelm II, not least because 
of the similarity of character of the two emperors. 

M. Arnaud has done his work well. He has neither 
omitted any relevant facts, nor has he overburdened 
his book with unnecessary, detail. The background 
is faithfully depicted, and although the vigour of the 
original French has necessarily lost something in 
translation, the clarity and precision of the author’s 
style have been faithfully conveyed to the English 
reader. Very wisely, perhaps, M. Arnaud has made 
no attempt to point the moral, which is, surely, how 
little indication a Frenchman’s vote is to his real views, 
and how difficult is the position of a dictator who 
seizes a crown. The events of September, 1870, 
proved that the plebiscite of the previous May had 
no meaning, and the lesson is one that modern French 
statesmen would do well not to forget. Napoleon III 
was, too, little more than a crowned dictator, for his 
claim to the throne by hereditary right was hardly 
taken seriously, even by himself. Like the Greek 
Tvpavvos he lacked the bed-rock of a loyal no- 
bility, and the religious and social sanction which 
that gives. He had no real backing save that produced 

-by the fear that his disappearance would mean revo- 
lution, and when the latter became preferable to his 


rule he fell. RE 


the Rev. W. R. Matthews, D.D. 


This remarkable book is by no means intended 

Se but for all readers 
interested in the problem of con- 

Its scope is as wide as its analysis i 

but though it deals with the 


Author presents the results 
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JHE FIRST MATE OF THE MUSES 


The ‘ Wanderer’ -of Liverpool. By John 
Masefield. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
R. MASEFIELD has gone down from Boar’s 
Hill to the sea again. In this new book, half 
try, half prose, he relates the birth, voyages and 
death of the Wanderer (yard number 150; 2,903.29 tons 
gross, 2,800.59 tons net tonnage; finished weight, 1,780 
tons, carrying about 4,500 tons), and the ship is once 
more the Masefield symbol, the symbol of the Wide 
Open Spaces, the Wayfaring, the Voyage after 
Beauty, which has skimmed and spun over the waves, 
a wind-driven, misty, but elusive bowler hat, before 
Mr. Masefield’s pursuing boat-hook. 


de vijeg 
Tawy wev Tis apiorn. 
There are many ships, 


Both new and old, in sea-girt Ithaca, 
I’ll choose you out the best. 


So Mr. Masefield opens with a quotation from the 
‘Odyssey,’ and bump! he drops to a new level : 


The ship-building firm of Messrs. W. H. Potter and Co. 
was established by the late Mr. W. H. Potter on the island 
of Queen’s Dock, Liverpool, in the year 1860. It usually 
found employment for four hundred and fifty or five 
hundred workers. . . . 


And up and down we go throughout the book, as 
the history of Mr. Potter’s four-masted barque is told 
for us in prose with bits of it, fore and aft, translated 
into verse undistinguished even by Mr. Masefield’s 
authentic fire. A fair sample comes from the setting 
forth. First in prose (page 12): 


On Thursday, the 15th of October, the ship was moved 
to a berth in the Birkenhead Alfred Dock, ready to sail. 
For some days of that week these islands had been swept 
by gales of great violence with unusual rain. On the 
Friday, the 16th, when Mr. Potter and some of his family 
went on board the Wanderer to drink tea with Captain 
Currie, it was blowing so hard from the West that the 
Mersey Ferry traffic was disturbed; there were many 
shipping casualties along the coast, and a man was 
drowned in the Mersey, not far from the landing stage. 
It was such wild weather, that (it is said) Mr. Potter 
recommended Captain Currie to stay in dock until the 
Monday, the roth. According to the story, Captain Currie 
answered that the 17th of October would be the anniversary 
of his sailing in the Wayfarer, and that he looked upon it 
as his lucky day. 


And then in verse (page 14): 


Her builder and owner drank tea with her captain below. 

He said ‘‘ Are you bent upon sailing at morning’s full 
flood ?” 

And Currie, the captain, said ‘‘ Surely determined to 
sail.”” 

Her owner replied: ‘‘ It is stormy, and something 
within 

Warns me that worse is approaching; much worse, I 
imagine. 

Stay until Monday, and give the gale time to blow 
over.”” 


Then Currie replied, ‘* Sir, to-morrow is my lucky day. 
The seventeenth day of October, just five years ago, 
I first took the Wayfarer out, at her first putting 
forth, 
A fortunate day to a fortunate voyage and ship. 
I trust to the luck of to-morrow, and sail, storm or no.” 


: “ So,’’ said her owner, ‘* So be it : good fortune go with 


you. 
But still I am sorry you cannot delay till it clear.”’ 


Storm, successful voyages, storm and more voyages, 
and finally total loss by ramming in the Elbe; and Mr. 
Masefield the poet is in again at the death. After her 
wreck, the Wanderer still wanders, the symbol of 
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Beauty Eternal, in the swell of Mr. Masefield’s ocean- 
like heart, 


Star-lighted, star-guided, the sea-gleaming beautiful thing. 


We have heard it all before. Long, long ago Mr. 
Masefield was pisky-led into his maze of hesitant values 
and cloudy ideals; long, long ago he turned his pockets 
inside out, though from that day to this the charm has 
not worked. Mr. Masefield never wanted it to. He 
has never grown up, he has never changed, and we 
know that he has nothing new either in his pockets or 
up his sleeve. 

If his small but true lyric note seems to have been 
overlaid, Mr. Masefield still keeps his merit as a story- 
teller; and as a record for retired sea-captains or a 
story for boys, ‘ The Wanderer ’ serves well enough. 
As a work of art I do not know that it ranks much 
higher than Poetical Pye’s ‘ Naucratia; or Naval 
Dominion,’ the last maritime effort (in three parts) of a 
Poet Laureate and a country gentleman. It is, in short, 
‘ Sea-Fever ’ rewritten for the hundredth time. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


THE HATEFUL ESSAYIST! 


Traveller’s Luck. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 

It’s a Fine World. By Robert Lynd (‘‘Y. Y.’’). 
Methuen. 5s. 

Come to Think of It . .:. 
Methuen. 6s. 

Things That Annoy Me. 
Methuen. 5s. 


By G. K. Chesterton. 


By E. V. Knox. 


Y impulse, when these four books came my 

way, was to make them the text of an essay 
against essays, to inveigh against what especially of 
recent years seems too often less a literary form than 
a journalistic disease. I wanted to expose it as 
a bladder of wind blown into being for no better 
reason than the necessity to fill so much space with 
print. I would glance back into the ancestry of the 
abomination to show how Montaigne and Bacon 


created it as a vehicle of sense as well as for |. 


personality, how Addison and Steele commercialized 
it, how Lamb and Hunt conspired to debauch it for their 
own selfish satisfactions, how Hazlitt and Macaulay 
sought to reform it by directing it towards literary 
criticism, and how Stevenson barred the way and turned 
it—poor thing !—back into the hands of its modern 
‘* masters.’ These last I then meant to expose as 
the exponents of style without matter, as lacking 
any values but the values of the momentary mood, as 
essentially saying nothing but receiving applause for 
saying it so charmingly. I would have left them 
without a leg to stand on, ‘without even a nib to put 
to paper. 

Alas, in a weak moment, I began to read, unfor- 
tunately with Mr. Lucas. He, more than most, gives 
one substance, writes about something. It was his 
admirable choice of subjects—for at home or abroad, 
in the street or in the library, he is supremely the 
discoverer of unconsidered trifles—which, no less 
than his amiable personality, caught me, as always, 
in his spell, turning my acerbity to sweetness. Thus, 
fortunately perhaps, I came disarmed to Mr. Lynd, 
who is much more the typical essayist in that Irish 
argumentativeness which leads him so often simply 
to take the other side, to declare one thing right 
just because someone has declared it wrong, or 

wrong because someone has said that it is right. 
He is the inflexible champion of what he sees as 
common sense against what he sees as abstract 
theory, and one tires occasionally of his fondness 
for patting the prejudices of “‘ the average man’ 
on the back and giving them his blessing. He — 
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never quite understood what the duties of a 
Moderator ” are, but I am sure that Mr. Lynd 
would fil! the post admirably. 

In theory I should find Mr. Chesterton easier to 
applaud, for he too revolts against the modern 
gssayist’s slogan that ‘‘ to travel hopefully is better 
than to arrive,’’ and demands the thesis beyond the 
gmall-talk. But he, one feels, fails to arrive, because 
what he provides is at best an illusion of covering 
the ground. He is, in contradistinction to Mr. Lynd, 
the Exaggerator. He continually draws caricatures and 
talls the world to witness that they are photographic 
fruth—a trick momentarily as amusing as parody 
but ultimately as tedious. He léoks on the bright 
side of his own case as persistently as a Christian 
Scientist. As for his opponent’s case he dodges it; 
he is the Artful Dodger of controversy. Genius and 
the vitality of genius he has beyond doubt, but it 
js a genius for words and not for meaning. “ Verbal 
eoincidence *’ is his bane. Sound for him is 
meaning. The pun makes the pundit. 

Mr. E. V. Knox is, of course, as usual—the 
inimitable ‘‘ Evoe.’” Whether he writes on psycho- 
analysis, murder tales, ‘‘ Cinemesé,”” or the vocabu- 
lary of house agents, he keeps an ‘astonishingly high 
level of fun. But he is a humorist rather than an 
essayist proper, for there is a difference, though 
the essayist is seldom lacking in humour. That is 
indeed the essayist’s salvation, and why, coming 
to curse, one stays to bless. How can you hit a man 
who makes you laugh? I have laughed over all 
these volumes, and now—they will make admirable 
Christmas presents ! 

Georrrey WEsT 


THE POET OF AN AWKWARD AGE 


Some Letters From Abroad of James Elroy 
Flecker. With an Introduction by J. C. 
Squire, and a Few Reminiscences by Hellé 
Flecker. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


N art (it is an old saying) a little is more than 

much. When a poet (who died when he was 
but five years older than Shelley, and, because he 
was the reverse of precocious, developed slowly and 
reached his maturity late) finishes his life untimely 
and, for all these reasons, leaves an almost equally 
small volume of work, not only do we prize the 
slender legacy but we also find it doubly precious; 
its quality is enhanced because its*quantity is small. 
Who would not rather possess a beautiful fragment 
than have answered, literally, the are’ s in ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ passionate prayer : 


If music be the food of love, play on; 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 


Orsino, Duke of Illyria, could command his musi- 
cians. They repeated to him the music for which he 
asked, but, no sooner had they begun the strain 
a second time, than he interrupted them, crying : 


Enough; no more: 


*Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 


What a warning ! and how often is it lost both upon 
the Methuselahs of letters and upon their biographers ! 

Muse, for all her sternness, was kind both to 

r and to us. She let him live long enough 
to do the best work of which, probably, he was 
capable. She left undestroyed enough record of him 
to make us—wish for more. No editor of his 
letters, no biographer of his life, without the most 
blatant padding, can ever make Flecker seem a bore. 

veterans of literature have not always been so 
fortunate. We turn to this new batch of letters with 
appetite, because Flecker’s letters are rare. 
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DEATH-IN-THE-BOX by Marcus Magill. 
RED CAVALRY by Isaac Babel. 


* THE WAY OF SACRIFICE by Fritz von Unruh. 


TRENT’S LAST CASE by E. C. Bentley, 
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This is a tall slim book, with many snapshots 

(taken by the poet himself) of the verious places on 

the Eastern Mediterranean when he paused on his , BOOK GIFTS 

travels; some of these photographs include glimpses 

of T. E. Lawrence and other intimate friends; but 


the book is remarkable for the form which Mrs. 
Flecker has chosen, a form that deserves to be 
called an original: the charming idea not so much of 
editing the letters in the usual editorial way, with 
explanations in brackets or footnotes of comment, 
but of weaving all she has cared to tell us into a 
series of inter-chapters which interleave the series 
and place the correspondence in a setting of narra- 
tive, like a portrait in a graceful frame. These 
chapters and the letters are, as it were, dovetailed 
into one another, and from their embrace springs 
the unity of this delightful book. The form is a 
pretty invention; and, should the chance have been 
offered because few of Flecker’s letters have survived, 
only a sensitive imagination could have changed the 
problem into a property so happily. The Muse, you 
see, in the act of taking away bestows her daintiest 
gifts. I recall no batch of letters that has been 
edited more originally. 

The author of ‘ Hassan ’ and of ‘ The Golden Journey 
to Samarkand ’ was, in essence, an Edwardian, that 
is to say an evening star in the Victorian sky, a 
pre-war poet, one of those (we must not forget) 
who were feeling the volcanic disturbances of which 
the War itself was only the final eruption in Europe. 
So his dates become important to define his period, 
and to limit the generation to which he belonged. 
Flecker was born in 1884 and, after being educated 
both at Oxford and at Cambridge—he arrived on the 
banks of the Cam in order to qualify himself in 
Oriental languages when his formal education had 
been finished—having gone out to Constantinople, 
he fell a victim to consumption, went to Switzerland 
and died at Davos, a husband of ten years’ standing, 
in 1921. Bearing these facts in mind, and recalling 
that his letters and post-cards were numerous and 
often explosive, ebullitions of feeling and records 
of mood, the sort of letters that he might have 
been half-amused and half-annoyed to know would 
ever appear (without any revision) in cold print, there 
is no temptation to take his more astonishing 
expressions with thes wrong kind of seriousness. He 
was not always uttering considered opinions in these 
notes. He was often giving vent to the caprice of 
a moment; this might be a spark of irritation or, 
equally, a flash of genuine poetic fire. Now this 
state of mind was not merely human, merely a trick 
of his own, merely a sign of ill-health or of. the 
feverish high spirits that consumption likewise pro- 
duces; it was, no doubt, a little of each, but it was 
also symptomatic of his generation. All who were 
born in the eager ’eighties were born in an awkward 
age. The most frightful and most interesting 
example known to readers was the late Frederick 
Keeling, a man the exact opposite of Rupert Brooke; 
a Fabian as opposed to a poet but, to put it 
humorously, reflected (in his impatience at the rest of 
mankind) by the poet in his early sonnet upon a 
railway carriage when Brooke exclaimed : 


Opposite me two Germans sweat and snore. 


Poor Keeling, whose own letters are a ‘‘ document ” 
of extraordinary and painful interest, will always be 
remembered by those who knew him, before he 
became a great soldier, as a lovable but excessively 
awkward young man. There was no mistake he 
did not make, no knot he did not tighten, and no 
effort that he ever spared. As was said of one 
of his surviving acquaintances by an experienced 
Cambridge tutor: ‘‘ No one had greater difficulties; 
no one tried harder to overcome them.’’ Flecker, 
being a poet, escaped the abysses that nearly 


FLORENTINE FRESCOES 
By TANCRED of reprodi Ph. a 
magnificent series of re uctions tine 
full (P) nd in monochrome. Vellum 
of Italian will be anxious to possess. NATION 


THE TATE GALLERY 
By J. B. MANSON, Director of the Gallery. A 
beautifully illustrated "and most attractive volume on 
this great collection. £2 2s. net. (P.) 
“ A very admirable volume.” — '—BOOKMAN. “ An outline 
British painting.”,—BURLINGTON MAGA. 


BRITISH BIRDS 
By F. B. KIRKMAN and F. 6 A 
cent series of 200 plates in colour by the 
bird artists with descriptive text. 21s. net. ars 
“* The most useful one-volume bird book we have ever met.” 
SPECTATOR 


LOOKING BACK: Fugitive Writings 


and Sayings. ByLORDALNESS. A volume 
of Essays and Addresses. 10s. 6d. net. (P.) 
charming and 


ART AND ARTISTS 
By W. E. SPARKES. Illustrated in colour and in 


-and-white. 10s. 6d. net. (P.) 
“* A popular and unconventional history of drawing and 
painting that is sure of a ro welcome among readers 
of pictures.” —SCOTSMAN 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF MANY 
LANDS 
Retold by EVELYN SMITH. ory andi _ 
by A. E. B 


THE WOMAN'S BOOK 
By FLORENCE B. JACK and PHILIPPA PRESTON 
A New and Revised Edition. Largely rewritten. Every- 
thing a woman rugged to know. 7s. 6d. net. (P.) 
“A really astonishing of information on 


GLASGOW AND STRATHCLYDE 
ye Peewee KNIGHT, J.P., M.A., D.Sc. The story 
Strathclyde and its great metropolis from prehistoric 
times to the present day, clearly and aa 
told. With maps, and notable 
5s. net. (P.) 


NEW PATHS ON HELICON 
An Estimate and Anthology of Modern Poetry. By 
SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. A popular re-issue. 
gs. 6d. net. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE BIBLE PICTURE 
100 Plates in colour by 
told by MURIEL CHALMERS. An 
gift book. Quarto (8 x 10 ‘inches). tos. 6d. net. (P.) 


THE WORLD’S BEST STORIFS FOR 
CHIt DREN. Selected by WINIFRED BIGGS. 
illustrated by HONOR 

A charming gift book for boys and for girls. Over 
600 pages. 7s. 6d. net. (P.) 


—Prospectuses are available post 
Parkside Works, EDINBURGH. 
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ed poor Keeling and made him such an anxiety 

to his family and his friends, but even in Flecker’s 
we cannot help being impressed by the com- 
pination of vivid detail with the glamour of exotic 
and languorous dream; and in these letters we find, 
chiefly, vividness, jerkiness, opulence—and unrest : 
Poetry, editors, money-worries, his play take much vivid 
space. They prove that Flecker attained unity chiefly in 
the happy moments of poetic creation, and the 
letters are to be prized because they show, in the 
main, that the poet had his prosaic moments, that 
he was something of an ungainly schoolboy still in 
his temperament; most of all, that a dash of poetry 
can conquer the stiffest of elements so that none 
need be sorry or despair whom an awkward genera- 
tion has infected, none imagine that unity is im- 
ible because its quest is hard, that difficulties 

in proportion to their hardness, and the hardest 
are all self-originated) are really other than glorious 
opportunities disguised. The form that Mrs. Flecker 
has invented for the letters themselves is an indica- 
tion of this, and we cannot be too grateful to her 
for the unobtrusive skill with which she has, whether 
deliberately or by inspiration, thus pointed the moral 
of Flecker’s correspondence. There is no index, and 
there ought to be! 
OsBeRT BURDETT 


SCALPING THE SCIENTIST 


The Flight from Reason. By Arnold Lunn. 
. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


YELLOW dust-cover excites expectations, and 

the reader will not be disappointed in Mr. Arnold 
Lunn’s latest volume. The scientists with their 
impious and extravagant theories are subjected to 
searching criticism. The chapter on ‘ The Failure of 
Darwinism ’ will be read with dismay by biologists. A 
chapter entitled ‘ Theophobia’ (‘‘to borrow Father 
Wasman’s useful term ”’) disposes of the Atheists, both 
Russian and domestic. ‘‘ The intelligentsia would, I 
believe, be less biased against religion if religion were 
not so closely identified with morality.”’ It is the atmo- 
sphere of the confirmation address which troubles them. 
Religion should rather be regarded as ‘‘ a branch of 
scientific research.’’ Mr. Lunn uses Samuel Butler a 
good deal to create prejudice against the specialist in 
science. But Samuel Butler, though a very amusing 
writer (Mr. Lunn might well seek to emulate his light- 
ness of touch), cannot be taken seriously as a biologist. 
He did no original research comparable to that upon 
which Darwin based his theories. The amateur is not, 
as a matter of experience, better than the professional. 
The case of Lord French’s shortsightedness (p. 241) is 
fot relevant, because all are agreed that the General 
Was not a first-rate specialist in military science. A 
chapter on ‘ The Bankruptcy of Naturalism ’ tells us 
that it “‘ offers us a universe without significance, a 
¢reed without a code, and life without hope.”” This 
would do very well in a sermon, but it is not serious 
criticism. We thought that Mr. Harold Begbie would 
be bound to come into this book, and we get him on 
page 151. And very interesting the story is about the 
young Oxford man who could say, ‘‘ For the first time 
in my life I had deliberately made a fool of myself 
before a perfect stranger.”” The chapter on Missing 
Links will interest the biologist, and that on Psychical 
Research the psychologist (this chapter is the longest, 
but we will not say the most tedious, in the book). 
“The Revolution in Modern Science ” is dealt with in 
falf a dozen pages, but the end of the book is now 


This volume should command a ready sale in America. 
J. C. Harpwick 


BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 


LIFE IN SPAIN TO-DAY 
By CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG. 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


net 


This book gives a vivid picture of present-day life in Spain—it 
the 


THE TORCH-BEARERS 
Vol. III. (The Last Voyage.) 
By ALFRED NOYES. 
“* There can be no dispute that in knowledge, in range of vision, in 
Far font devotion to a high and serious purpose, 
S has no contemporary rival . . . . gives Mr. 
Noyes a unique and unchallengeable place in titera ”. 


7s. 6d. net 


Spectator. 


A KENYAN FARM DI*RY 
By the Hon. V. M. CARNEGIE. 7s. 6d. net 
A cheerfully written record of endless labour and varied adventure 
by an ae ee living on an African farm, 
“A real romance of life.”—Morning Post. 


OUTLAWS I HAVE KNOWN 


And other Reminiscences of an Indian Judge. 
By SIR THEODORE PIGGOTT. 12s, 6d. net 


“An exposition of living drama.”"—The Observer. ‘‘ Shows a 
penetrating knowledge of Oriental invests the 
material of the tale with a peculiar - « ."—Aberdeen 


Press and Journal. 


MAIDEN VOYAGE 
Travel Letters of a Girl who ran away. 
By DORIS ESCOURT. With Illustrations and Map. 
This cha book of travel te 
bs i tra the author’ 
eagerness for aff vital lovely.”"—Daily Sketch. 


ON GREENLAND’S CLOSED SHORE 
By ISOBEL WYLIE HUTCHISON. 
With Map and Iilustrations. 21s. net 
“ Fairyland in its Arctic dress and colouring. . . . Miss Hutchison 
may be hailed as its discoverer.” The Scotsman. 
tascinating description of Greenland and its people," —British 
eekly. 


MISSING 
Bv Flight-Lieut. T, B. BRUCE. 5s. net 
even the emotionally lethargic to read it unmoved. The 
rest will be held spellbound. . . . It is exciting in the i. 
“ His story deserves to be remembered among the classics of escapes.” 
The Sphere. 


FICTION 7s. 6d. Net 


COLONEL DAM 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 

“I have enjoyed a number of his books, but none so much as 
sourest of cynics into t ° tem a rr too 

to be miseed.”—-Sunday Times. 
“A delightful and amusing story."—Daily Sketch, 


HIS MAJESTV’S SHIRT-SLEEVES 
By POUSSE CAILLOUR. 

** Deserves the publishers’ description of ‘ epic,’ and apart from the 
element in it, it has a value far beyond that of mere entertainment.” 
—Scotsman. 

“Can be heartily recommended.”—Graphic. 

“A remarkably ine book.""—Morning Post. 


THE YOMAH AND AFTER 
By ‘ SHALIMAR.” Author of ‘* Around the Horn and 
Home Again.” 
rt 
~ tell.”"—Daily 


UNCLE WILLIAM 
Bv NOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 
Mr. Browne has made a name for himself in different walks of 
As Captain D. G. Browne, M.C., he wrote the “ Tank 
ehensi of the Tanks in the Great War. 


are the 
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B4RRY OF OURS 

By H, F. MACAULAY. 
A modern R descendant great Lord Macaulay, 
che lon of hie uame. “It gripe from the first 
to the last page.”—Daily Sketch. 


THE SPLENDID SMILE 
« «By M. SYLVIA CRAIK. 
“* Above the ordinary . . . sincere and attractive. . .. It is good to 
meet the good people here.""—Aberdeen Press and Jongnat. 
“A Love Story you will like.”—Daily Sketch. 
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HUMAN NATURE 


This Human Nature. By Charles Duff. Toulmin. 
12s. 6d. 

In Defence of Sensuality. By John Cowper 
Powys. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


R. CHARLES DUFF introduced himself to the 

world a couple of years ago as the author of a 
cheery little ‘ Handbook on Hanging,’ and in 
his new book, a history, commentary, and exposition 
of its subject ‘‘ from the earliest times to the present 
day,’’ he seems largely concerned to show that it is 
in fact but a short step from hanging to human nature 
—or rather, from human nature to hanging. 
Rousseau, like Mr. H. G. Wells, believed in the powers 
of education and environment to mould human nature. 
Mr. Duff has his doubts. On the surface, yes, but no 
deeper than the ‘‘ bloom ”’ of life itself upon the vast 
ball of the earth! Man’s essential impulses have 
always been selfishness and pride—both self-preserva- 
tive instincts at bottom—and though these have in 
the course of many civilizations been schooled a little 
they need only the threat of danger, the excitement 
of mass-feeling, to appear as starkly naked as ever. 
Throughout this principally chronological account of 
the forces exerted to shape human nature in the course 
of man’s recorded history, the author continually refers 
to contemporary parallels in’a way calculated to prick 
any bubbles of a complacent pride. The Devils in 
man, and both Religion and Science find it easier to 
quarrel each with the other than to serve an effective 
ejectment order. Human nature, says Mr. Duff, will 
‘* go on and on and on and on ’’; so long as men and 
women are born of the flesh ‘‘ they will laugh and weep, 
they will fight and hate and love one another just as 
we 


He does not find this necessarily a melancholy cop. 
clusion, and certainly his record is anything but that, 
Its aim is not primarily amusement, but he takes it as 
it comes, and even at times goes a little unneces 
out of his way to look for it. The book is, in short 
a lighter and brighter outline of history which pays 
special attention to the more revealing oddities of 
human behaviour in every age. Particularly good are 
the comments upon the respective influences of Hel] 
the Inquisition and Modern Business in the develop. 
ment of social hypocrisy. 

But is Mr. Duff right in his conclusions? He admits 
a great cultural as opposed to a biological change— 
men control their primitive emotions more easily, they 
are less prone to thoughtless cruelty, they are more 
apt to suffer remorse. Does it go no farther than that? 
‘* What about the man or woman,’’ asks Mr. Powys, 
who in his quite different way is also concerned with 
human nature, ‘‘ who instinctively, without a second’s 
hesitation, will offer a life for a life and die for some. 
one who is perhaps a complete stranger ?’’ Is not human 
nature, as Mr. Duff expounds it, here utterly transmuted 
or transcended? It is a question which both Mr. Duff 
and Mr. Powys unite to beg, the former putting it out 
of court as too exceptional, the latter dismissing it as 
a future hope rather than a present reality. More 
solemn than Mr. Duff, Mr. Powys is concerned to offer 
the world a purely secular philosophy of self-sufficient 
happiness, at once epicurean and stoical in its attitude 
to Good and Evil, openly acknowledging his teaching 
as morally lower than that of Jesus but claiming it as 
better suited to a humanity still situate ‘‘ mid 
between the life of the plants and the life of the gods,” 
His creed will undoubtedly appeal to many modern 
minds who will take the trouble to apprehend it. He 
is less readable than Mr. Duff, but his book is the 
more fundamental and valuable. In its quite different 
way it begins where Mr. Duff leaves off. 


HIS MAJESTY’S 


STATIONERY OFFICE 


EDUCATION 
Education in Rural Wales. Edition in English. 3s. 
(38. 2d.) Welsh edition. 3s. (3s. 2d.) 
the Science Museum for the year 1929. 


HEALTH 
On the state of the Public Health: Annual Report 


Health for the year 1929. 38. 6d. (3s. 10d.) 
HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
rt on the Manuscripts of the late Reginald Rawdon 
tings, Esquire, of the Manor House, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche. Vol. II. Paper covers, 1os. 6d. 
(11s. 3d.) Cloth, 12s. 6d. (13s. 3d.) 


roceedings. Cmd. 3717. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 

rt of the Conference on Standardisation (including 

resolutions adopted i the Imperial Conference). 
Cmd. 3716. 3d. (34d. 

EAST LONDON 

The final volume on the County of London, by the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. 
Contains frontispiece, historical plans and 193 


plates. 17s. 6d. (18s. 3d.) 


INDIA 

East India (Constitutional Reforms). Government of 
India’s despatch on proposals for Constitutional 
zoth September, 1930. Cmd. 3700. 
2s. (2s. 4d. 

Despatches from Provincial Governments in India 
containing proposals for Constitutional Reform. 
Cmd. 3712. (5s. d.) 

Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in India, 
1929-30. 38. 6d. (3s. 10d.) 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


Catalogue of ~——- Furniture and Woodwork. 
Vol. II. Late Tudor and Early Stuart. Paper covers, 
2s. 6d. (2s. 1od.). Cloth, 4s. (4s. 6d.) 

ilhouettes. 


Miniature Portraits and Si Illustrated Hand 
list. Paper covers, 58. (5s. sd.). Cloth, 6s. 6d. (7s.) 
Picture Books 
These are widely used as Christmas Cards. The latest 
issues include 
English Chests, and Cabinets. 6d. (7d.) 


Leatherwork. 6d. (7d.). 
Christmas Picture Book. 6d. (7d.) 


All prices are net. 


EDINBURGH: 120 George Street 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent 


of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of 


Those in brackets include postage 
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MODERN ARABIA 


Arabia. By H. St. J. B. Philby. Benn. 18s. 
The Holy Cities of Arabia. By Eldon Rutter. 
Putnam. 15s. 


HE appearance at the same time of these two 
hori, is fortunate, for they are written along 
different lines and may be regarded as complementary. 
Mr. Philby’s book is a contribution to Messrs. Benn’s 
‘Modern World ’ series, which already includes Dean 
Inge’s ‘England’ and Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s 
‘France,’ and is a study of the events from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century which led up to 
the present situation in Arabia. Those who wish for 
a clear, if dry, statement of the historical side of the 
question, which may help them to an understanding of 
the position in Iraq, will turn to this book. 

Mr. Eldon: Rutter’s, on the other hand, is a book of 
travel and is more likely to interest the general reader. 
Mr. Rutter describes his journey down from Suez, 
across the Red Sea, and up the coast of Arabia with 
considerable detail, dwelling particularly on his visits 
to Mecca and El Medina, the holy cities, for his 


’ journey was also a pilgrimage; and he gives a very 


full and interesting account of the manners and 
customs of these places, the character of the people, 
and the organization of their religion. In the present 
state of the Near East it is not without interest to 
hear that a sheik from Egypt, in answer to a question 
about the alleged unpopularity of the English in his 
country, pronounced the following encomium: ‘‘ The 
English are estimable people. Wallah, estimable; 
Each one knows his work and he works. As for the 
fellahin, they like the English. If there be anything 
which you wish to have rectified, the Englishman will 
listen to you; and if he accepts your view, he will 
rectify the matter without a bribe.”’ 

As a minor point it is to be noted that the confus- 
ing lack of uniformity in the English spelling of common 
Arabic words exists here as elsewhere. We are now 
used to the pronunciation of ‘‘ harem ”’ as ‘‘ hartm,’’ 
and it is therefore no surprise to find it spelt ‘‘hareem,’’ 
but what Mr. Rutter calls the Koran Mr. Philby calls 
the Quran, and the now familiar being whom we call 
a'sheik (who, however, is not a handsome young Arab 
prince, but is defined as ‘‘ Elder, chief, professor, old 
man’) is to Mr. Philby a shaikh and to Mr. Rutter 
a shaykh. To attempt to approximate the English 
‘spelling as closely as possible to the Arabic pronuncia- 
tion is perhaps a laudable endeavour, but so long as 
there is no agreement about what that spelling should 
be, ordinary people will continue to speak of sheiks and 
Koran, and will be content to defer changing until the 
authorities have made up their minds. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Church, State and Study. By Ernest Barker. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. 


PROFESSOR ERNEST BARKER tells us in his 
Preface that the volume consists, for the most 
Part, of a series of articles and lectures written and 
delivered by him at various times. It is doubtful if 
the value of a book of miscellaneous and unconnected 
matter can be great, and though at first glance this 
‘“@ppears to be just such a book, further investigation 
shows that the essays have been so arranged as to 

a connected whole, which, in general terms, may 
be said to deal with the history of the theory of society. 
There are three themes linked together by transitional 
pieces: (1) Church and State in History. (2) The 
Theory and Politics of the Modern State. (3) 
Education. 


NOW COMPLETE THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
There is no more authoritative Encyclopedia published. 
10 vols., Imp. 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; half-morocco, 
£17 10s. net. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett says : ‘‘ I have brought myself up on 
* Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ which is the best thing 
extant of its size. The new edition thereof is one of my 
Before purchasing ing an encyclopedia examine the new 
edition of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” which may 
be seen at all the leading booksellers. 
Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 
The Great of all Nations ard all Times 
New Edition. Cloth, 15s. net ; Half-Morocco, 30s. net. 


Chambers's Cyclopedia of English Literature 
Three Vols. Cloth, £3 net ; Half-Morocco, £6 net. 
A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the 

lish tongue from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 
with Specimens of their Writings, Illustrated. 


Chambers’'s Scots Dialect Dictionary 55. net 
Comprising the Words in use from the latter part of the 
Seventeenth Cen to the present Day. Compiled by 
ALEXANDER WARRACK, M.A., with an Introduction 
and a Dialect Map by WILLIAM GRANT, M.A. 


Chambers’s 20th Century Dictionary 7s. 6d. 
Etymological. Fioroughly 


An Ideal Book for Bird Lovers 


Britain's Birds and their Nests 25s. net 
By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. With Intro- 
duction by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, and 132 Drawings 
in Colour by George Rankin. 


An Entirely New Volume SECOND SERIES 
The Children’s Book of Wild Flowers and the 
Story of their Names 10s. 6d. net 
By GARETH H. BROWNING. 

With 50 full-page illustrations in Colour by M. C. Pollard 
“* The coloured plates are alone worth much more than 
the price of the book.”—Scottish Country Life. 
BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION VOLUMES Now 6s. net 
Adam Bede By Georce 
Lorna Doone By R. D. Brackmore 
The Cloister and the Hearth By Cuares READE 
The above are Choice Editions of these masterpieces of fiction, 
with delightful Drawings in Colour by Gordon Browne. 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Westward Ho! with Drake. By Escorr Lynn. 5s. net 
Yellerlegs. A Story of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. By L. C. DoutHwarre. 3s. 6d. net 
Dare at St. Martin’s. A School Story. By 
D. STAPLETON. 3s. 6d. net 
Dorothy’s Dilemma. By Exsiz J. Oxennam. 3s. 6d. net 
Not an Ordinary Girl. By May Batpwwm. 33s. 6d. ne¢ 
Cross and Sword. A Story of Joan of Arc. 
By Davm Ker. 33s. 6d. net 

Eustacia Goes to the Chalet School. 
By E. M. Brent-Dyer. 3s. 6d. net 


NOTABLE NOVELS 


The Small Dark Man. By Maurice Watsn. 3s. 6d. net 
Author of “‘ The Key Above the Door.” 

The SPECTATOR says: “ One of the freshest books it 

has ever been our joy to read.” 

The Key above the Door. By Maurice WaAtsu. 3s. 6d. net 

“ Dear Mr. Walsh, I am enamoured of your book, and 

to give you three cheers.—Yours sincerely (Signed) 

. M. BARRIE.” 

Rivers Run. By Maurice WatsH. 3s. 6d. net 

Punch says: ‘‘ A story whose characters are gloriously 

ve.” 


“ Asa study 


Danger By Joun 3s.6d. 
es . By Joun gs. 6d. net 
Deals with the entrancing period of “ The Forty-Five.” 
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Under the title of ‘ The Roman Conception of 
Empire,’ the writer briefly treats of the period of Rome's 
greatness, with particular reference to the religious 
and ethical movements of the times and their relation- 
ships with the State. Writing about the Christian 
Church of that day, Professor Barker says that ‘‘ the 
State, if it was to survive at all, could only survive 
by making the Church its ally; thus the Roman Empire 
was driven in its last days by the mere instinct of 
self-preservation to adopt a religious creed as the 
basis—the only basis—on which it could still remain 
in existence. It sought to survive as an empire by 
becoming also, and indeed primarily, a Church. In 
the new religious temper of the times this was the 
only solution. The Church, which entirely approved 
of the State now that it had ceased to find its basis 
in the worship of a deified emperor, was only too 
anxious to seize this opportunity of putting their mutual 
relationship on a friendly and intimate footing; it pro 
ceeded forthwith to offer itself as a world religion, and, 
as the writer shows in the subsequent chapter, it is this 
very claim to catholicism which is the real cause of the 
remarkable unity of medieval civilization. Another 
chapter deals with a Huguenot theory of Politics with 
special reference to an anonymous work—‘ Vindicie 
Contra Tyrannos ’—which contains a philosophy of 
liberty in Church and State—well might the poor 
Huguenot talk of Liberty! From the Huguenot of 
France we pass to the Puritan of England—the essay 
deals with the pros and cons of the strict Puritan rule 
of life and its effect on the government of the country. 

The Burge Memorial Lecture for the year 1927, 
entitled ‘‘ Christianity and Nationality,’ forming a 
bridge of transition to the second section of the book, 
is very fine both in matter and composition. The 
writer traces the relationship between Christianity and 
Nationality, and closes by drawing the conclusion that 
‘the work of Christianity, in its relation to Nationality, 
is that Christianity should penetrate more and more 


“subsequent essay on the ‘ Rule of Law,’ was written in 
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the spirit of each nation, and that, upon that basis, a 
common Christian effort should play its part in ensuri 
that common understanding among the nations which 
at once the root and the fruit of any abiding frieng. 
ship.” 

“‘ It is perhaps not an untrue saying that the State 
has generally been discredited in England.” 
essay on this subject of the discredited State, like the 


yo 


1914, just prior to the outbreak of the Great War, and 
the writer does not hesitate to announce in a footnote 
that the experience of the last sixteen years has altered R 
any theory he may have had when he wrote the paper— 
the theories he held in 1914 are, indeed, of special 
interest. ‘* The discredit of the State is a sign that 
it has done its work well, and is doing its work well, 
The State will come into credit again with a rush, at 
the double, as soon as it is seen to be doing its work 
badly.’’ A second bridge of transition—to the realms 
of Education—argues the necessity of co-operation in 
the mind of the historian between the hard and fast 
facts of History and philosophic study of those facts, 
that the writing of History may not be: 


That frost of fact by which our wisdom gives, 
Correctly stated death to all that lives. 


The University is one of the phases of education with 
which Professor Barker is concerned; he advocates as 
large a measure of academic freedom as is compatible 
with law and order, so that the pursuit after Truth may 
be unimpeded. Finally, by way of conclusion, the 
writer has briefly treated on one of the most important 
phases of adult education—the uses of leisure. ‘ We 
have all, indeed, to play our social part—to work for 
the community—but even to do that properly we have 
to retire into ourselves whenever we can, and to con- 
template the why and the wherefore of what we are 
doing, and to think of the ends of being and of 
grace... . we must dream a dream, and we must 
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dream it until it is not a dream. It is a dream of an 
England which is not a power that makes war : not an 
industrial organization that makes wealth, but an 
educational society, which makes and diffuses wisdom 
among all its members.”” Though this book may be 
criticized in that it is too much of a medley, its refresh- 
ing frankness and idealism must certainly recommend it. 
Wituiam H. Batuurst 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Royal Homes Near London. By Benton Fletcher. 
Lane. 


IT is a pity that the artist-author of this book did 
not get somebody with a working knowledge of history 
to revise his writing. His picture of Anne Boleyn, 
for example, as the innocent surprised queen abandoned 
by a brutal husband, is entirely inaccurate; he can 
never have heard of the famous State Trial, though 
Froude is easily procurable in the Everyman Series. 
Apart from the letterpress, however, the illustrations 
are things of real beauty, and we are very grateful to 
Mr. Fletcher for his drawings of so many almost for- 
gotten palaces within easy reach of London. Ne sector 
ultra crepidam. 


Virtue Undone. By Frank Pollard. 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 


‘THE Care-free Smuggler’ is the sub-title of Mr. 
Pollard’s attractive yarn of eighteenth-century adven- 
ture, and he certainly does not sacrifice realism for the 
sake of devising a euphemized costume piece. His 
narrative is spirited as well as picturesque. Romance 
of a full-blooded variety is intermingled with the story 
of the revenue cutter’s campaign against the smuggler, 
Hurn, for Silvia, the lady to whom Lieutenant Pike 
aspired, had been a not unwilling passenger aboard 
Hurn’s vessel. Here Pike fought the smugglers with 
this added incentive to ferocity, but the reader may be 
left to discover for himself the happy outcome. 


France: A Short History. By Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick. Harrap. tos. 6d. 


MR. SEDGWICK is rather a good companion than 
an historian, but then he aims at companionship. His 
book will please anyone on holiday in France, anxious 
to know something, but not too much, about the 
country. It may be condensed, sketchy, the reverse of 
final, but it is good light reading especially upon the 
arts of France; and a tourist, tired by a hard day of 
sightseeing, or merely indolently happy, will find pre- 
cisely the light touch and the easy generalization that 
he requires. To some, the book may prove an invita- 
tion to stricter histories. What more could one ask? 


Steinhauer, the Kaiser’s Master Spy. The Story 
as told by himself. Edited by S. T. Felstead. 
The Bodley Head. 18s. 


CRIMINALS, detectives and spies are always 
Supposed to write the most fascinating and uncon- 
ventional memoirs. One would expect, therefore, 
that Herr Steinhauer, called the Kaiser’s master spy, 
and one of the ablest officials in the German Secret 
Service, would have many interesting observations to 
telate. There is so much talk to-day about the activities 
of the Intelligence Service, attempts have repeatedly 
been made to obtain some trustworthy facts about the 
extension and expenditure of that detective system 
and its effects on internationat diplomacy. If the 
material presented in this book is authentic, one can 
only say that the tremendous fuss made about 
espionage is ridiculously exaggerated. Not that Herr 
Steinhauer himself thinks little of the importance cf 
his job. It is, on the contrary, amusing to observe 
in how naive a self-conceit the master spy indulges, 
when telling his tricks and successes won in various 
Countries, not least in England. His story is so 


Grant 


BLACKIE’S 
XMAS GIFT BOOKS 


A Notable Biography 
FIRE KINDLETH FIRE 


The Professional Au ral of MARION CLEEVE, Ex- 

Headmistress of the ‘Snelikarn Municipal Secondary School for 

Bound in cloth, net. 

“ As readable as any novel to those who i: pathy 

its world.”’—“ The Times.”’ 
ALPINE FLOWERS 


Tus Most Common Piants oF Switzertanp, AusTRia, 
anD Bavaria. By DR. GUSTAV HEGI, lately Professor in the 
University of Munich. Authorized Translation by Winirrep 
M. Dsgans, M.A., B.Sc. With 30 coloured and 8 black-and-white 
plates. Bound in cloth boards. Size 8} in. x 54 in., 7s. 6d. 
net. 


THE SCOTS KITCHEN 


Its Traprrions anp Lore Oxpo-Tiwe Recirss. By F. 
MARIAN McNEILL. Strongly bound in buckram. 7s, 6d. 


"Miss McNeil has written a most alluring book, which will 
provide matter for many a literary dissertation. 
— Morning Post.” 

THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

A re-set and amplified edition of Tue Conctss 

beautifully printed and beautifully clear. With many useful 

addenda. three-cohumn re Foolscap 4to, cloth boards, 

7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 12s, 6d. net; half-morecco, 16s. net. 


LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS 

GOLDSEEKERS AND BUSHRANGERS * 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


istory in versi Otago, New Zealand; itor of 
Glimpses of Old New “Zealand.” bs. Gd. net. 


Dictionary, 


STORY BOOKS FOR BOYSandGIRLS 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
CAPTAIN SANG: A Master Pirate of To-day. 


és. net. 
LESLIE DEXTER, CADET. 5s, net. 
A MYSTERY OF THE BROADS: A Tale of Sea 
Scouts and Yachting. 3s. Gd. net. 
THE DISPATCH RIDERS. 2s. 6d. net 
BESSIE MARCHANT. 
LAUREL THE LEADER. A Story of Namaqualand. 5s. net. 
By E. E. COWPER. 
ROSAMUND TAKES THE LEAD. 3s. Gd. net 
By JOY FRANCIS. 
THE GIRLS OF THE SE DORMITORY. 3s. 6d. net 


THE NEW POPULAR HENTY. 
G. A. Henty’s matchless . stories. With — frontispiece 
and other illustrations prominent artists. Pictorial wrapper 
in colour. 64 a 3s. Gd. net. each. 


THE MASTERY OF THE SEA. By Commanper Cyrm Fieip. 
The story of the growth of ships, mainly of figh ng. ships: of 
the work they do, and of the men who man them. . 6d. net. 

SEVEN AGES OF INVENTION, By Cyrm Haz. Tells in graphic 
manner the stories of Steam, Steel, Electricity, the Heat Engine, 
the Loom, Flight and Wireless. Ss. 6d. net. 

GRANNY’S BOOK OF FAIRY STORIES. A remarkably cheap 
book of many pages with a host of illustrations. Illustrated by 
Cuarias Rosinson. Cover by Joun R.I. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE FLOWER FAIRIES. Poems and Pictures 

Cray M. Barxer. With 72 charming illustrations of 
rs and their particular Fairies in colour. With delightful 
wrapper. 5s. net. 

BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. Lavishly illustrated. 5s. net. 

BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL: School — — Adventure 
—Hobbies. Liberally illustrated in colour and black-and- 
white. 5s. net. 

BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL: School—Games—Adventure— 
Haadicraft. Copiously illustrated. 5s. net. 

BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL. Fully 


ilastrated List- of Books suitable jor presentation post free on 


Blackie and Son, Ltd. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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YOUR 
BOOKSHOP 
THIS 
CHRISTMAS 


vet 


SEND FOR 
CHRISTMAS LISTS 


F. J. WARD 


3 Baker Street 
London : W.1 


Telephone : Welbeck 3747-8 


and woman. Recent utterances by both psec and religious 
authorities have marked emphatically the very definite change of 
opinion that thas taken place during the past few years regarding the 
necessity of sound Sex Education. 

Fortunately, we had foreseen such a change, and the series of books 
by authoritative authors—dealing with all the phases of the subject— 
i by us will provide all the information necessary for you to have. 
The following are a selection from our list, and in your own interests 
you are urged to make your choice without 4 — 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control) 6/3 

Nearly 100,000 sold. The most complete book on Birth Control 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 

A book of guidance for Men and Women in which Dr. Beale 6/3 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX By Dr. R. T. TRAILL. 

The most illuminating book ever published, and the only 13 / 

Authentic illustrated edition . . «© «+ « 

By W. M. GALLICHAN. 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 

The book that makes “‘ the change ” a hai period for all 6/3 

women. Husbands also should read it . . . .- . 
PITFALLS OF MARRI4GE 

This author’s latest and most able volume on Marriage. 3 /9 

By Dr. RICHARD HARLEY. 
WOMANHOOD AND MARRIAGE : 

Deals with aspects of life of special interest to Married 3/9 

MEOICAL VIEWS ON BIRTH CONTROL 
With an introduction by Sir Thomas Horde: 


medical authorities in the land 
A Popular Series by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER | 
Full of important information and advice. e 
THE PERFECT WIFE 
A book which every woman should read. : 
THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 
A wonderful book of advice for the Husband of 
THE HAPPY LOVER 
A luminous guide book of unequalled help to 
WOMEN AND LOVE 7 
Every woman will be the better for the reading of this 
All prices include postage. 
Make your selection from oS books and send Cheque or 
-O, now to 


The GEORGE H. WALES Publishing Co. 
Dept. 200, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


r, Bart, Let 
your decisions be guided by this book, written by the greatest 3 /9 


1/2 
each or the 
five books 

for 


5/4 


ACTS OF LIFE 


KNOWLEDGE of the vital facts of Life is a necessity to every 
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interesting because it is so tiresome. How modest 
and mediocre those discoveries about the ‘‘ secrets 
of the foreign powers ’’ actually are! Only one 
thing is surprising: the immediate danger in which 
the Kaiser constantly moved, particularly whe, 
abroad. Apparently in order to reconcile the reader, 
who may have been disappointed by the first part of 
this voluminous book, the author adds a number of 
chapters containing attractive and amusing glimpses 
on the ex-Kaiser’s intimate life. 


Essays of the Year 1929-30. Argonaut Press, 55, 

THOUGH most of the essays given here will no 
doubt eventually appear in the volumes of the indiyj. 
dual authors, it was a good notion to make a collection 
of this kind, and the result is a most entertaining book, 
The essay, suggestive but not conclusive, is (in spite 
of Addison and Sir Thomas Browne) essentially q 
modern form, and the true essayist reminds you of 
Hazlitt’s description of Coleridge as a_ conversa 
tionalist—‘‘ excellent talker, yes, if you allow him to 
start from no premises and arrive at no conclusion,” 
The majority of the essays in this collection are light 
in texture, and those who wish for conclusions must go 
elsewhere, unless they would like to know the con. 
clusions of Mr, A. A. Milne on asparagus. The range 
of selection is wide, but there are some unaccountable 
omissions; there is nothing, for instance, from Mr, 
Lucas, Mr. Wilfrid Whitten, Mr. Arnold Bennett, or 
Mr. Chesterton. But we are glad to find that the 
volume concludes with a study by Mr. Birrell of the 
late Lord Balfour, a perfect piece of birrelling which 
rounds off a very pleasant book. 


The Arrow of Glenyon: The Life of Alasdair Mae. 
Gregor of Glenstrae. By A. A. W. Ramsay, 
Murray. 6s. 


IT is a stirring story that Dr. Ramsay has to tell 
of the last great chief of the MacGregors prior to the 
merciless proscription of that unhappy clan for the 
period of his chieftainship covered a most important 
age in the story of the Highlands and their relations 
with the Scottish crown, and it was Glenstrae’s fate 
to be mixed, often unwillingly and sometimes unwit 
tingly, with the plots and counterplots of Argyll and 
Huntly, Errol and Angus, Lennox and Tullibardine 
and Moray, and it was as the catspaw of Argyll that 
he was lured to his last and greatest indiscretion and 
betrayed to his death. The clan MacGregor, once the 
largest landowners in Perthshire, were at a great dis 
advantage, as Dr. Ramsay points out, when the clan 
system of land tenure gave way to the feudal system 
and the great chieftains surrendered their clans’ lands 
—of which they were at most the trustees—to the King, 
receiving them back from him in feudal tenure, in effect, 
that is, as their private property. The MacGregors 
at the time of change seem to have been a scattered 
clan with many small chiefs, but with no great man at 
their head in a position to act for them all. Hence ia 
the new feudal world they were the prey of every 
powerful neighbour who coveted their lands, the 
victims of every great man who extended them his 
protection so that he might use them to base ends. Dr. 
Ramsay makes the whole economy of the Highlands ia 
the sixteenth century very clear to us in a story which 
is as exciting as a romance and truer than a good many 
histories. 


Fighting FitzGerald and Other Papers. By Maty 
MacCarthy. Secker. tos. 6d. 

IN a prefatory note to this book, Miss MacCarthy 
admits, with charming candour, that her principal 
sketch is only ‘‘ a fragment of a man.’’ We agree 
with Miss MacCarthy. Indeed, the other studies are 
no less shadowy. ‘‘ Fighting FitzGerald ’’ should not 
be confused with his distinguished contemporary, 
Lord Edward FitzGerald. The subject of this bio 
graphy ended his life on the scaffold, after an inglorious 
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“HEATH CRANTON Ltd. 


AN ENGLISHMAN AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
tg With some recollections of Napoleon. 
Extracts from the Diaries of J. B. SCO 1 Tang 


Miss LILIAS R DER HAGGARD. 
12 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


literary discovery of unusual interest, the Diaries of J. B. Scott, 
man of wealth and lei 
an intimate picture of the life and customs of the of 
in the days when the great Napoleon was the “ ~man ” 
a vivid of Se the petty 
and trivialities among w! he lived at Elba. 


IN THE CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE. A 
Personal Record of Forty-seven Years. By PAUL 
KING, sometime Commissioner of Customs in China. 
4 portraits. 78. 6d. net. 
Republican leaders in 1911-12. 


FROM SCOTLAND’S PAST. By J. 
Author of “‘ Scottish Diaries and 
etc. 6s. net. 
piece of historical tion.” ‘Fyfe is an Assistant in 

THE AMERICA’S CUP. An account of its Origin and 
the Various Challenges which have been made for it since 
1851. NIGEL LINDSAY, sometime Hon. Sec. 


ittee = photographs and 
2 charts. 6s. 


A YEAR OF GOOD LUCK. Collected 
by EDITH BRAMPTON 
2s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 7/6 net 
FETTERS. By VIVIAN TIDMARSH 
A of the past 


belief wa 
tea-party in a bachelor moments of madness . 

drama, already begun, rapidly develops 

DEBORAH LEE By MIRABEL COBBOLD. 


A book member of such a well-known Suffolk as the 
bya family 


must call for wide 
the Rev. Richard Cob! 
descendant of ’s master has a happy under- 


Surely Lee. haunted 
. will live for ever in the hearts of all who. read thts unusual 


JOYS By LESLIE LAURENCE. 
In 
ie rush of we have lost the old knack of fading 


romance, and situations. 
fom Diary fo, twelve ae 
PRIAR'S NIECE. By E. BRANDRAM 
JONES. Author of “ In Burleigh’s Days,” etc, 
The Author writes with know! ut Go Gam, eS 
Were struggling for the freedom cae 


LIMOUSIN FOLK. By NESMY. 
Author of “‘ Le Roman de la Forét,” etc. Translated 
by W. M. DANIELS, M.A., D.Litt. 


frequented parts to know its local life. With 
Jean Nesmy as guide, io found than his 


Flest Lane, London, E.C4 


SLIGO 


by 


JACK B. YEATS 


. is a book of importance, 


of far greater importance than 


most of the books which, this 


month or any other, will receive 


two-column reviews.” 


T. Earle Welby. 


6s. net. 


YOFUKU 


JAPAN IN TROUSERS 


by 


SHERARD VINES 


Author of “‘HUMOURS 


UNRECONCILED.” 


7s. 6d. net, 


ONE HAS BEEN 


HONEST 


by 


F. G. FISHER 


The story of a great friendship, 


tracing the influence of a realist 


upon a romantic idealist. It 


portrays the passionate endeav- 


ours of each to be honest in his 


own way to himself, to life, and 


to his friend. Mr. Fisher shows 


a remarkable insight into the 


working of men’s minds, and an 


unusual and highly promising 


ability to create convincing 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


MURDER 


by ROSA & DUDLEY LAMBERT 


Authors of “MONSIEUR FAUX PAS.” 


= A new detective story, in which 


Morgan, the mystic Welsh- 


man, ingeniously solvesa mystery 


on the Riviera. 


qs. 6d. net. 


WISHART & CO., 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 
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ANNUALS /or GIFTS 


Boy’s Own Annual - - 12/6 
Girl’s Own Annual - - _— each 
Magnificent volumes. Over 800 large pages. 


Empire Annual for Boys - 7/6 
Empire Annual for Girls - each 
Lively stories, topical articles and pictures. 


Our Girls Annual 
A bumper volume. 576 large pages. 


Schoolboy’s Annual - - 3/6 


Schoolgirl’s Annual - - 


Two splendid Annuals. Wonderful value. 


Published at 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. Of all Booksellers 


All who are interested in Fine and Applied Art 
SHOULD VISIT 


BATSFORD'S 


New Showrooms at 
15 North Audley Street, Mayfair, W.1 


ithin a few minutes of Bond Street and Arch 
between Oxford Street and 


OPEN ON DECEMBER Ist 


These new premises comprise three magnificent 
showrooms specially arranged to adequately 
display a unique stock of new and second-hand 
“Art” books. In addition, a fine gallery contains 
a permanent Exhibition of Drawings, Paintings, 
Prints, etc., old and modern, including a large 
selection of architectural, decorative and topo- 
graphical interest, and superb modern facsimiles 
of Drawings by Old and Modern Masters. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Fine Ari Booksellers and Publishers 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


career of duelling, plunder and murder. There is g 
genealogical link between this and the other subjects 
—but none have the same glamour as this picturesque 
rogue. The eccentric Bishop of Derry, fourth Ear 
of Bristol, built three fantastic palaces and drove about 
his diocese clapping spires on churches. ‘* Humanity ” 
Martin, M.P. for Galway, crowned a dull political 
career by founding the S.P.C.A. Lord Hervey was 
Vice-Chamberlain to George II, a gallant at Court ang 
undistinguished save for the usual philandering, 
politics, and petty intrigues. The chief merit of the 
book lies in the vivid background of Irish life in the 
eighteenth contny. but Miss MacCarthy has chosen 
men unworthy of *her pen. 


A Book of the Basques. 
Macmillan. 15s. 


MR. GALLOP is to be congratulated upon the first 
critical account of these interesting people that has 
appeared in the English language. Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to say that this book is a veritable 
encyclopedia of all things Basque, and it should be in 
the hands of every visitor to Biarritz or San Sebastian, 
The Basques, as is common knowledge, live partly in 
Spain and partly in France, but it is an extraordinary 
fact that whereas the latter have remained peasants 
the former have led the way in every walk of life. : Mr, 
Gallop has much to say upon the vexed question of 
the language, which he points out is not now s9 
widely spoken as was once the case, for in the Spanish 
province of Alava it is little more than a memory. The 
author also devotes several chapters to Basque music 
and literature, and his book will supply a very definite 
want, while his impartiality makes it a model which 
other writers on foreign countries might copy with 
advantage. 


By Rodney Gallop, 


COLLECTORS’ NOTES 


THE MEISSEN 
‘“ KRINOLINENGRUPPEN ” 


By Ecan Mew 


FTER the years of war, fashion has takea 
A some little time to veer towards an admiration 
for the historic china ware which the French 
call porcelaine de Saxe and our most august auction- 
eers still catalogue as Dresden and all those interested 
in the subject, rather than in the prices, call by the 
right name of Meissen. 
Just lately the largest sums appear to be given 
for those so-called crinoline groups which begat 
to be made in Meissen about 1740. These compost 
tions, often based’on French designs, were generally 
modelled by the gifted Johann Joachim Kandler, who 
first came to the porcelain factory in 1731. Kandler 
was fertile in fancies, inclined to the baroque and 
later the rococo in ornament, and stood for the 
production of modelled examples as against those 
painted vases and other pieces thrown on the wheel, 
which his director, J. G. Herold, particularly affected. 
Although Kandler is responsible for dozens and dozens 
of statuettes and figure groups produced at Meissem 
after 1740, none have been more fashionable, should 
one say, among the collectors of early continental 
porcelains than the Krinolinengruppen. These elegant 
groups usually show a prodigiously alluring lady 
wearing the wide panniers and gay silks beloved 
during the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
and complete with ardent gallant, negro attendant 
and supercilious pug dog, who views the whok 
affair with justifiable apprehension. 
Many of the most attractive figures of the central 
lady in these lively compositions are said by various 
writers on the subject to be modelled from the onct 
famous and beautiful Countess von Cosel, who % 
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Bookstalls 


THE BOOKS in the “ Saturday 
Christmas Number are 
obtainable through any branch of W. H. 
Three hundred Bookshops 
and nearly a thousand Railway Station 
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W. H. SMITH & SON 
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GIVE BOOKS 
THIS CHRISTMAS 


There is a book to suit every person's 
taste. Call and see our large stock; 

also our Diaries, Cards and Calendars— 
or write for the Christmas Catalogue. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 
Booksellers : Heraldic and Court Stationers 

14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 

(Tele. : Gerrard 3277) (Second door from Bond Street) 


GIVE BOOKS 


THIS 
CHRISTMAS 


The Ideal Present for Every Age 


* ON SALE TO-DAY 
ILLUSTRATED XMAS NUMBER 
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Short Stories — Reviews 
Price Threepence 
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often set forth as playing towards the factory at 
Meissen the part that Madame de Pompadour 
assumed in regard to the works at Sévres. No 
doubt the countess, who became for a short period 
the favoured mistress of Augustus the Strong, King 
of Poland and Elector of Saxony, father of Marshal 
de Saxe, would have been pleased that her brigitt 
eyes should reign influence over so important an 
undertaking as the production of porcelain in her 
royal lover’s Electorate, and thus become more or 
less immortal. But the facts of history prove that, 
although often repeated, the idea that this lady was 
the Pompadour de Saxe is not to be entertained. 
Herr Oscar Wilsdorf’s memoir of ‘the Countess tells 
very clearly that Augustus delighted to honour her 
only up to the year 1713, when, having made many 
enemies and not having proved herself clever enough 
to get rid of them, she fell into disgrace and was 
imprisoned in the Castle of Stolpen until her death 
in 1765. 

As the Krinolinengruppen belong to the rococo 
period, beginning about 1740, it is not to be supposed 
that Kandler, modelling about the year 1750, would be 
inspired by a long-forgotten personage who was 
never of any importance to the factory. It is true, 
however, in her day prior to 1713, she had services 
of porcelain made for her at the factory, as did, no 
doubt, all persons who were prominent at the court 
of Augustus. Among the examples of early Meissen 
work, brought together by the late Sir Wollaston 
Franks, there is a bowl made for the Countess, 
decorated in the Japanese style and marked especially, 
it appears, for her with the usual crossed swords 
in blue over glaze and, in unusual gold, two staves 
in saltire crossing an ornamental lozenge. But this 
work belongs to a period long before Kandler and 
his assistants applied their skill to the modelling of the 
groups of ladies, lovers, pet dogs and servitors, which 
have come to bear the curious name of “‘ crinoline.”” 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 
The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupop 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets, 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Acrostic” and addressed t 
Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 

5. Solutions must reach us ‘not later:than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 


6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 454 
First of our Thirty-fourth Quarter 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, December 11) 
Two HousEHoLp REMEDIES OF ANCIENT FAME: 
** OLDEST INHABITANTS ’? WELL KNOW THEIR NAME; 


ONE YOU RUB INTO WOUNDS AND ONE YOU SWALLOW, 
AND THEN, IF HEAVEN SO PLEASES, CURES MAY FOLLOW. 


Half of a wealthy Jew who climbed a trunk. 
What legs do when small biters share our bunk. 
*Twas here Jucurtna struggled to be free. 

Those can decipher it who have the key. 

Lop at each end the chap who grills your steak. 
A foreign one ’tis hard your own to make. 

It’s noxious, friends: do please take some away! 
WiiutaMm they thought a crack shot in his day, 
With me at Christmas Tommy’s tummy’s lined, 
Size and sagacity with strength combined. 

Such want of proper care may cost him dear. 

The cups that, not inebriating, cheer, 


and lead-moulded electrotyping. 


Quality ot Production 


is only secured by a careful study of a 
customer’s requirements, skilful craftsman- 
ship and modern equipment and methods. 
The house of Herbert Reiach possess these 
essentials and offer clients a most perfect 
service for the production of high-class 
printing, process engraving, stereotyping 


Herbert Reiach .rv 
High-class Colour Printers, Type- 
setters, Stereotypers, Electrotypers 
PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
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Rare Books, Prints and Autographs 


Collectors of Rare Books, Prints or Autographs are 
recommended to the Firms whose names are given below, 
who are in a position to supply most requirements 


WM. DAWSON & SON 


(Rare Book Dept.) LTD. 
Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 


Book Specialists 


SECOND-HAND and RARE BOOKS of every 
Description SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 


BOUGHT and SOLD 


§ University, College, Public and Private Libraries in all parts 
of the world are supplied not with books, but with the most 
valuable sets and runs of the ing Periodicals and Journals. 
Our Stock of Scientific Journals, Proceedings and Transactions 

Learned Societies one ef the bat in United Kingdom. 
Catalogues issued. 


SEND US YOUR WANTS 


Phone: 
CENTRAL 5822 


Cables: 
NONNAC, CtNT, LONDON 


IN SPITE OF THE SLUMP 


we will still give really high prices for the 
cream of Modern Firsts. We will buy : Butler, 
* Way of All Flesh,’ £10; Lawrence, ‘ White 
Peacock,’ ‘ Trespasser,’ £8 each; Mansfield, 
‘In a German Pension,’ £7; McFee, ‘ Ocean 
Tramp,’ £10; Tomlinson, ‘ Sea and Jungle,’ 
415; Woolf, ‘ Voyage Out,’ £5; Housman, 
‘ Shropshire Lad,’ £25. Please offer us any 
other books of equal importance. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI 
30 Museum Street, W.C. 


DOBELL’S for CHOICE BOOKS 


CATALOGUES OF MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
EARLY ENGLISH BOOKS 18th CENTURY VERSE 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS ~————————— Post free 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Catalogue No. 14 ae ee 260 Choice Items 
Catalogue No. 15 Miscellaneous Books and 
Modern First Editions .. 1,350 Items 


Post Free on application to 
MARKS & Co. (s.R.) 84 Charing X Road, W.C.2 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 


FIRST EDITIONS FOR XMAS 
‘Many new and below published prices 
List free — All quality Books 


TREMAYNE : KNEBWORTH : HERTS 


HENRY J. GLAISHER 


Will be pleased to send his Christmas Catalogue 
of New Books at Reduced Prices. It contains a 
comprehensive selection of Books in all branches of 
Literature suitable for presents for Young and Old. 


65 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


R. FLETCHER LTD. 


Specialists in Early English 
and Victorian Literature 


DEPARTMENTS FOR FIRST EDITIONS 

OLD & MODERN. ONE OF THE BEST 

SELECTIONS OF FRENCH BINDINGS 
AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


23 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, w.c.1 
Tel. Ho! 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


The “Present” Problem for 

People of Discriminating Tastes 
Wee 4 to Collectors by F. Litchfield. 
INAL Japanese Admission work, dealing 
Cole Hf unable pay viek, cond foe 
and New Books on the Fine and Colour Prints, Etchings and En- pL ER. 
Applied Arts, Collecting, ctc.,willbe _gravings—particulars are given of to the collector and chapters on Prices and 
exhibited in the Foyle Art Gallery iful reproductions of the works Values ; Some Counterfeit and Misleading 
from Dec. 8th to Dec. 24th. Those of Old and Modern Masters, Old and Marks. With 72 plates (8 in 
who find it difficult to solve the ites, 
“ present ” problem are invited to Schools, Dog i the important makers. 4th Quarter 
Leather. Published at 33s. Off new 
te aan. Edition at 168. post free.” Quote offer 169. 


Foyles for Books, Prints and Pictures 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 452 


Why are Swirts ON 1HE WING ALL DAY, 
PURSUING, WITH CRIES, THEIR INSECT PREY? 


Behold him sitting on the throne of Cyrus. 

Curtail what does with martial ardour fire us, 

Even though he should curse you, do not mind it. 
Where breakers roar, where fall cascades, you'll find it. 
To Fleet or Marshalsea his man he’d marshal. 
Three-fifths of dust to which old beaux were partial. 
True to his king, his country, and his party. 

Heart of what all enjoy when well and hearty. 

Full many a church I’ve spoiled, perhaps a college. 
Behead who did not his dad’s sons acknowledge. 
With this provided, Giipey sells you sherry. 

Nay, such a banquet, friends, would scarce be merry. 


BE 


Solution of Acrostic No, 452 


H 1 Not us only, but also the horse :— 
‘* He saith among the trumpets, Ha, 
ha: he smelleth the battell afarre off, 
and the noise of the captaines, and 
the shouting.’’ 
Job xxxix, 18. (Geneva Bible.) 
‘* Who said of his father, and of his 
mother, I have not seen him: 
Neither did he acknowledge his 
v brethren, 
ff-licens Nor knew he his own children."’ 
N _ooiseles Deut. xxxiii, 9. (R.V.) 


Acrostic No. 452.—The winner is Lady Mottram, The White 
House, Bessacarr, nr, Doncaster, who has selected as her prize 
‘The Classics in Translation,’ by F. S. Smith, published by 
Scribners and reviewed by us on November 12 


Atso Correct.—Boskerris, St. Ives, 
One Lichot Wronc.—A. E., Madge, N. O. Sellam. 


“Two Licuts Waronc.—Clam, Glamis, Jeff, M. Milne, 
Sisyphus. All others more. 


Acrostic No. 451.—One Light Wrong: Cyril E. Ford, G, M. 
Fowler. 


D.B. 


D. 


Cc. 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


1781. 


1968. 


(H.M.V.) 


1425. Concerto No. 4 in G Major, Op. 58 ( 


hoven). London Symphony Orchestra. ral 
records. 

Symphony No. 8 in B Minor (Unfinished 
Symphony). (Schubert.) Philadelphia Sym. 
phony Orchestra. 

A Noel Fantasy from ‘ A Carol Symphony,’ 
Hutchinson. 

Sonata in C Minor, Op. 13 (‘ Pathetique , 
(Beethoven.) Mark Hambourg. 

‘ Hail, Holy Child ’; ‘ Sweet was the Song’; 
‘ Rocking ’; and ‘ Ding, Dong, Merrily og 
High.’ Westminster Abbey Choir, 

‘ Legend ’ (Tchaikovsky); ‘In Dulci Jubilo’ 
(Pearsall). Royal Choral Society. 

‘ Messiah,’ Overture; ‘ Pastoral Symphony’ 
(Handel). London Symphony Orchestra. 
‘Glory to God’; ‘ For unto Us a Child is 
Born’ (‘ Messiah,’ Handel). Philharmonic 
Choir. 

‘Sermon on the Mount’; ‘ Nativity of the 
Lord ’ (Scripture Readings). Lewis Casson, 
‘ Hansel and Gretel ’ (Humperdinck). Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra. 

‘Widdicombe Fair’; ‘ Richard of Taunton 
Deane.’ Stuart Robertson and Male Chorus. 

‘ Lohengrin,’ Prelude, Act 3. ‘ The Valkyrie; 
‘ Ride of the Valkyries ’ (Wagner). Symphony 
Orchestra. 


APPEAL OF CHARITY 


The appearance of the Christmas number of the 
Saturday Review is an appropriate occasion for 
commending the appeals of Charitable organizations 
to the generosity of readers, We specially commend 
those whose announcements appear in this issue 


An Fnvitation 


AY we be the medium of helping 
you to do good this Christmas ? 


In spite of the comparative improve- 
ment in the conditions of the poor, 
thousands will fare scantily at the season 
of Joy and Plenty. 


Last year, Christmas cheer was provided 
for over 100,000 of the most needy men, 
women and children through the Salvation 
Army. Will you lend a hand this year ? 


While enjoying the comfort of your own 
home, will you please spare a gift towards : 


CHRISTMAS DINNERS 
for Poor Children, Homeless Men and Women, 
Needy Aged Folk ; 


CHRISTMAS PARCELS for Poor Families. 


10 to 20/- will provide a Christmas 
| ~ parcel for a family, but any gift will 
be welcomed and gratefully acknowledged 
by GENERAL EDWARD J. HIGGINS, 
Salvation Army, 101 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4 


L / 


“ He that does good to another man, does good also to himself ” —Sextcs 


THE 


Friend of Numberless 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


NeedsNumberless Friends 


WILL YOU BE ONE? 
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1,375,000 
Surgical Appliances 


have been supplied to the 
suffering pace by this Society 
since its foundation in 1862. 


The amount of pain relieved has 
been beyond all conception. Con- 
sider the multitudes who have been 
enabled to retain their work, or, 
after illness, to go back to their 
employment. 


If you desire to share in this gracious 
ministry to those in distress, send 
our contribution to the Vice- 
resident, made payable to The 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Patron - HM. The King 


You can help by remembering the Society in your Will 


The Spirst of Giving is the Joy of Christmas 
THE 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
AND “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


have ired Esher Place, Esher, as a Home for 180 
girls, make an urgent appeal for £5.000, which 
is needed to complete the purchase and adapt the 
house for its new use. 

YOU MOTHERS AND FATHERS, with children 
of your own, if only you could see some of the homes 
in which children live, you would be amazed that 
such things could exist to-day. 


Please send a gift, and make your 
own Christmas time happier in the 
knowledge of having helped others 


“BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS” 


The Society has also Homes for boys at Bisley, 
Royston, and Twickenham, a Technical 
School and Working Boys’ Hostel in London, and 
the Training Ship ‘“ Arethusa’’ at Greenhithe. 

Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and 
QUEEN ; H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, COUNT- 
ESS OF HAREWOOD; FIELD-MARSHAL 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
K.G. Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. 
CLAYTON, Esq. Deputy Chairman: LORD 
DARYNGTON. Chairman of “ Arethusa" Com- 
mittee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. Secretary : 

F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Shaftesbury Society 


b. AND RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
Treasurers : 
SIR EDWIN DODD WALTER SCOLES, Esq. 


For 86°years a 
Pioneer in... 
Child Welfare 


158 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS 

, . IN POOREST LONDON ; 
9,000 CkIPPLES REGISTERED and ASSISTED; 

& BAREFOOT MISSION (Garments, Boots, Toys, 
» Good Cheer); and 13. CHILDREN’S HOMES 


Funds are much needed for the general. 

work of the Society, carried on by 

5,000 voluntary helpers, and will be 
gratefully acknowledged by the 


General Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR BLACK, 
John Kirk House, 32 John Street, 
London, W.C.1 


THE ROYAL 
SAILORS’ RESTS 


PORTSMOUTH AND DEVONPORT 


Co-Founders : 


The late DAME AGNES E. WESTON, 
G.B.E. LL.D. 


The late DAME SOPHIA G. WINTZ, 
D.B.E. 


Will you help the Trustees complete 
the much-needed Administrative 
Block at Portsmouth in memory of 
Dame Sophia G. Wintz ? 


The need is urgent to enable them 
to carry on the Gospel and Tem- 
perance work among our Sailors 
all over the World. 


Contributions should be sent to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Royal 
Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, by 
whom they will be gratefuliy 
acknowledged, 


Cheques, etc., to be crossed “‘ Nat. Prov. Bank Ltd., 
Portsmcuth.”” R.N.N.G. and Christmas parcels to 
the Lady Superintendent. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


T is with a feeling of relief that the Stock 

Exchange has entered into the last account of 

1930. The year, now nearly completed, has been 
one sequence of financial disappointments and, 
although there still appears no very great justification 
for undue optimism as regards 1931, the Stock 
Exchange feels that it is not likely to prove as unprofit- 
able as its predecessor. Normally in the last account 
of the year one is justified in expecting a fair amount 
of liquidation on the part of those who wish to clear 
up positions before the turn of the year. Prices, how- 
ever, should not suffer this month very materially from 
this course, because it is believed that the majority of 
positions have already been cleared up. In fact, with- 
out exaggeration, one could almost say that the entire 
year has been spent in clearing up positions. While 
it is impossible to say definitely that all unsound posi- 
tions have now been eliminated, one can say that the 
technical position is far sounder to-day than it has 
been for a considerable period and that prices are now 
standing at levels when further substantial falls need 
not be anticipated. Markets normally pass through 
three stages—a falling stage, a comparatively sta- 
tionary stage and a rising stage. It is suggested that 
we have now reached the second of these. Unfor- 
tunately, conditions on the Continent and in America 
are likely to preclude the possibility of our entering 
into the third stage for some while, even if we were 
not hampered, as we unfortunately are, by a Socialist 
Government who, apparently, show no signs of realiz- 
ing the paramount necessity of national economy. 
Whereas London led the way in falling markets after 
the 1929 boom, and has, it is hoped, reached bottom, 
so in due course will foreign centres. There are signs, 
however, that this stage has not yet been reached. In 
fact, the Paris Bourse appears to be facing a position 
such as that of the London Stock Exchange a year 
ago. Although, in these circumstances, it is impos- 
sible to indulge in undiluted optimism, the moment 
does appear an opportune one for those with funds 
available for permanent investment to turn their atten- 
tion to first-class ordinary shares, with a view to lock- 
ing these away at the present low levels in anticipation 
of eventual appreciation in price which should ensue 
when world conditions are once more normal. 


JOHNSON AND PHILLIPS 


The one industry which appears to have been almost 
immune from general depression is that dealing with 
electricity. Great strides are being made in this 
country in the use of electricity, attention to which 
fact has often been drawn in these notes in the past 
when the ordinary shares of electric supply companies 
have been recommended for investment purposes. This 
expansion of electric supply and the active construc- 
tion of the Central Electricity Board must be produc- 
ing a golden harvest for the cable manufacturers and 
electrical contractors, and for this reason attention is 
drawn to-day to the £1 shares of Johnson and Phillips. 
This company has a capital of £600,000 in £1 shares. 
There is also £243,472 of six per cent. First Mort- 
gage Debenture Stock outstanding. For the last three 
years dividends of ten per cent. have been paid. That 
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a conservative policy of dividend distribution has been 
followed will be appreciated from the fact that although 
last year’s dividend was on the same scale as the two 
previous years, the net profits for 1929 amounted to 
4102,514 as compared with £55,832 for the previous 
year, net earnings being slightly over seventeen 
cent. on the ordinary share capital. This conservative 
policy has enabled the directors materially to increase 
their carry forward, which is equivalent to over twen 
per cent. on their share capital. It is believed that 
this company has enjoyed another good year, and, at 
the present level, its shares should prove well worth 
locking away for. future capital appreciation. 


CHELTENHAM BREWERY DEBENTURE 


Recently £100,000 of 54 per cent. First Mo 
Debenture Stock of the Cheltenham Original Brewery 
Company was placed privately, and can now be 
acquired in the market in the neighbourhood of roo}. 
This stock appears to be a thoroughly sound and 
attractive brewery investment. It will be redeemed 
by means of an annual cumulative sinking fund of one 
per cent., commencing in 1931. The whole of the 
stock will be redeemed not later than December 31, 
1967. Interest will be payable half-yearly on March 3: 
and September 30. These debentures are thoroughly 
well secured, both as regards interest and principal, 
and, as stated above, can be deemed a sound 
permanent investment. 


TIMOTHY WHITES 


The 1s. Deferred Ordinary shares of Timothy 
Whites (1928) Limited at the present price of 1s, od. 
appear to offer scope for future capital appreciation, 
and as a low-priced speculative investment appear 
worth consideration. The report for the year ended 
July 31 last showed a net profit of £155,321, which 
was £2,247 less than for the previous twelve months. 
At the recent meeting Mr. Philip E. Hill, the chair- 
man, explained that this slight setback was more than 
accounted for by a mild winter, free from epidemics, 
and an unusually wet summer, which affected the many 
branches of the company in seaside pleasure resorts. 
For the year ended July 31 last, 15 per cent. in divi- 
dends was paid on these deferred ordinary shares, 
and there appears. no reason to assume that this 
dividend will not merely be maintained, but is likely 
to be increased over a period of years. 


DENMAN DEBENTURES 


There are outstanding some £2,500,000 Denman 
Picture Houses 7 per cent. Guaranteed First Mort- 
gage Debenture Stock. These debentures are uncon 
ditionally guaranteed as regards principal and interest 
by the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation and, 
showing as they do at the present price of 974 4 
very substantial yield, it is suggested that they are 4 
suitable investment for mixing purposes. 

Taurus 


COMPANY MEETING 
In this issue will be found a report of the twenty- 


eighth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Tate and 


Lyle, Ltd. 
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Company Meeting 


TATE AND LYLE, LIMITED 


HEAVY FALL IN PRICE OF SUGAR——OUTPUT GREATER THAN EVER 
SIR ERNEST TATE ON THE OUTLOOK 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Tate 
and Lyle, Ltd., was held on Thursday last at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, Londen, E.C. 

Sir Ernest W. Tate, Bt, (the president) said: I.adies and 
gentlemen, before proceeding with the formal business of the 
meeting, | wish to refer to the loss which the company has 
stained by the death of Lord Birkenhead. Although he had 
been a member of our board for only a comparatively short 
time, we directors thoroughly appreciated his great ability. It 
is needless for me to refer to his wonderful career, as that 
has already been done by some of the best known men in 
the country. I will therefore ask you to stand for a few 
moments as a tribute to his memory. 

The meeting having stood in silence for a few moments, the 
chairman said: I will now call upon the secretary to read the 
aotice convening the meeting and also the report of the auditors 
as required by the Companies Act. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The secretary (Mr. Chas, R. Hutchinson) having read the 
aotice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, the 
chairman said: With regard to the balance sheet which we 
are now here to consider, I must frankly say that it is very 
different to what I thought it would be when we met here 
this time last year, and I can assure you that it is just as 
disappointing to your board of direstors as it will be to the 
general body of shareholders. 

I have referred on more than one occasion to the possibility 
of this company having to face heavy losses upon the stocks 
of its chief raw material if the market value should drop, 
and in December, 1923, when the price of raw sugar was 
Ms. per cwt., I: sought to justify our policy of setting aside 
large sums to reserve by stating that “‘ some day we may show 
avery considerable loss on the large stock which we are com- 

to hold in order to ensure that our refineries are kept 
working to the fullest extent possible.” 

I regret to say that the fear I then expressed has been 
jestified but to an extent never contemplated by anyone con- 
nected with the sugar trade, the price of raw sugar having 
declined during our financial year from 9s. 9d. per cwt. to 
4s, 9d. per cwt., that is to say, by over 50 per cent. 

Some important changes have taken place in the balance 
sheet as compared with September 30, 1929, 

‘Turning first to the assets side, practically all the first-class 
securities have been sold. As a consequence of this, and in 
connexion with the holdings in subsidiary and other associated 
companies, the Investment Reserve, which at September 30, 
1929, stood at approximately £306,838, appears at September 30, 
1930, at £190,910, Your directors are satisfied that the value 
of the interests in subsidiary and associated companies is fully 
equal to the figure at which they have been brought into: the 
balance sheet less the Investment Reserve. 


SUGAR STOCKS 


As regards stocks the figure is reduced from £2,619,111 in 
1929 to £1,667,971 in 1930. As regards debtors, the figure 
is reduced from approximately £1,510,513 in 1929, to approxi- 
mately £933,149 in 1930. 

The smaller figures for 1930 are caused partly by a fall in 
the value of the commodities, and partly by the fact that 
we happened to hold smaller stocks and had smaller sales 
outstanding at the time of the balance. They are not due to a 
lesser volume of trade as a whole—our trade having been greater 
as I shall explain later. 

Turning to the liabilities side, you will notice that £1,250,000 
5 per cent. Mortgage Debenture Stock appears and the ordinary 

are increased by the addition of the small balance pre- 
viously unissued. On the other hand, the Bank Loan of 
£3,210,000 of 1929 has disappeared. 
first six months of the year’s working were satisfactory. 
was a fall in the raw sugar market, and consequently 
a-loss on stock, but nothing abnormal, and it then appeared that 
Price of raw sugar would stabilize itself somewhere round 
about the cost of production, and we had every reason to expect 
that the next six months to the end of September would be 
‘qually satisfactory, 


THE DROP IN PRICES 


Unfortunately, a state of affairs developed during the summer 
months such as we have never had to meet before, and I am 
sure that there are many gentlemen in the room with a life 
experience of the trade who will agree with this remark, In April 

price of raw sugar was about 8s. per cwt., but during 
the summer it fell to the lowest point touched, namely, 4s. 9d., 
this being more than 1s, below any previously recorded price, 


and a little more than half the cost of production. At one 
period it almost appeared that the price might go to zero, 
and there would be a general collapse. Fortunately, this did 
not actually take place, but I think you will understand that 
—carrying large stocks of raw sugar as we must do, owing to 
the magnitude of our weekly output—the position was serious. 

In stable markets we can usually rely upon the consuming 
trade to cover their requirements for some time ahead, thus 
protecting us to some extent against a decline in value, but 
in a market with constantly sinking prices buyers show little 
desire to run any risk of market fluctuations, and by purchasing 
no more than their immediate requirements throw the whole 
onus of the market risk back upon firms like ours, which, by 
the nature of their business, are bound to hold large stocks. 

The existence of a single selling agency to control the sale 
of raw sugar in the chief producing country—Cuba—imported 
an additional element of difficulty in the purchasing of our 
supplies, and we were at times faced with a situation of being 
compelled to buy against our better judgment and in larger 
quantities that we would have preferred. 


REASON FOR FALL IN VALUE 


You will naturally ask what is the reason for this fall in 
value, The people in the room who are in the sugar trade 
probably know as much as I do, but in my opinion it has been 
caused primarily by the accumulation in producers’ hands of 
a large surplus of sugar as a result of the disinclination of 
sugar users generally to hold stocks. This is a feature not 
confined to this commodity, and is one of the difficulties 
inherent in the present economic situation throughout the world. 
I do not believe that the actual consumption of sugar everywhere 
shows much decrease, if it shows any at all, and if I am 
right in this assumption then I think we shall be able to look 
forward with confidence to a large and regular trade during 
the coming year. 

We have in the past adopted a conservative policy with regard 
to reserves, and I am glad to say that—even in the difficult 
period we have passed through—we have not been compelled 
to touch these reserves except to a very small extent as follows: 
The Dividend Reserve, which was created in the year of the 
coal strike, has been reduced by £80,000, which I consider 
quite legitimate, as this reserve was created to meet an emergency 
such as has now arisen, The General Reserve of £1,150,000 
remains as before. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Since the beginning of October the raw sugar market has 
improved, and it is quite obvious that the price of raw sugar is 
now considerably below the cost of production, and this position of 
affairs cannot go on indefinitely. Naturally it is our interest to 
obtain our supplies of raw material as cheaply as possible, but 
when an article is being produced at a loss there is always the 
danger of violent reactions which may seriously interfere with 
the normal course of business. 

In spite of the fall in actual profits, I think it is my duty to 
make it clear that, in the opinion of your board, the results of 
the year’s trading are anything, but discouraging. 

The facts are that our output has been greater than ever 
before. We have practically driven the foreigner from this 
country, and the margin of profit on day to day prices has been 
at least as good as last year. Had it not been for the unprece- 
dented fall in the raw sugar market, the financial results would 
also have been greater. 

In other words, our trade generally has been better than ever, 
and since it is unlikely that the price of sugar can fall much 
lower, we may look forward to the future with continued 
confidence. 


APPRECIATION OF STAFF 


In conclusion, I should like to remark that our refineries have 
been maintained in a high state of efficiency, and the directors 
wish to express their appreciation of the loyal support that they 
have received from the staff and work-people. (Applause.) 

Sir Douglas Newton, M.P., said that he would like to con- 
gratulate the board upon the very satisfactory results which 
they had attained in a very difficult period and “also upon the 
manner in which tney had conducted their great énterprise in 
a time of acute and world-wide depression. (Hear, hear.) 

The chairman thanked Sir Douglas Newton for his remarks 
and then moved the adoption of the report and accounts and 
the declaration of the dividends as recommended therein. 

Sir Leonard Lyle (chairman of the company) seconded the 
resolution and it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors und auditors were re-elected and the 

terminated. 
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The Saturday Review 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 440, which is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices suitable for 
Christmas Presents. Below are a few very special 
bargains new as published and post free for cash. 


Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver. 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

George Frederic Handel, His Personality and his Times by 
Newman Flower with over 50 illus, in Colour and Black-and- 
White. 1923. (A book for all lovers of Handel’s Music.) 
25s. for 11s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s. 6d. 
for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 

English Porcelain, Figures of the Eighteenth Century by 
Wm. King. Coloured and other illus. 1925, 17s. 6d. for 

8s. 9d. Beautifully produced by the Medici Socy. 
bined Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s, 

Dostoevsky: The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graeffe. 
1928. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d, 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush. 
1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. Qs. 

Scoundrels and Scallywags by Tom Divall, “ox Chief Inspector 
C.1.D., Scotland Yard. 1929. 6s, for 2s. 9d. 

Love Smugglers and Naval Heroes by L. B. Behrens. IIlus. 
1929. 7s, 6d. for 3s. 6d. 

The Great pe 4 Sail by Andrew Shewan, with 16 illus. 1927. 
10s. 6d. for 6s. 

English Country Life by beg Raymond. Coloured illus. by 
Wilfrid Ball. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 6d. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevittze Wortnincton) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 


1s now on sale 


Price 2s. 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


**The Recognised Organ of the Legal Profession.” 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PERMANENT FEATURES : 

CURRENT TOPICS.—Discussing the legal aspect of matters of interest to all Lawyers, 
Accountants, Bankers, Surveyors, Estate Agents, Auctioneers, etc., etc. 

A CONVEYANCER’S DIARY.—Being a review of points under the Law of Property Acts, &c. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT NOTEBOOK.—Explaining points under the Rent Restriction 
Acts, the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, and on the Law of Landlord and Tenant generally. 

THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929.—Practice Notes, invaluable to Solicitors, Accountants, 
Company Secretaries, etc. 

CRIMINAL LAW AND PRACTICE.—Notes by Eminent Criminal Lawyers. 

POINTS IN PRACTICE.—Submitted by Registered Subscribers, answered by Specialists. 
Urgent replies promptly sent by post. 

NOTES ON THE LATEST LEGAL DECISIONS. 

COUNTY COURT LETTER.—Of importance to County Court Practitioners. 


LEGAL PARABLES.—Presenting the humorous side of the law. 


INCLUSIVE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : £2 12s. 0d. 


For SPECIMEN COPY apply 


THE ASSISTANT EDITOR, “THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL,” 
29, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. (Telephone: Holborn 1853.) 
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